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The Great World War 





APID progress has been made by the Germanic forces in the 
last month in driving back their Russian opponents from the 
vantage ground they have held for some time. The retreat 

on the part of the Russian army has been conducted with such skill 
that the main army was preserved from capture or annihilation. 
With the approach of winter the Germans may find themselves 
checked by the climatic rigors, meanwhile allowing their opponents 
time to gather strength by increasing their supplies of munitions. 
That the Russians will make a stronger defensive stand, changing 
to a vigorous offensive later on, appears probable. 

In the western theatre of war conditions have remained sta- 
tionary for some time, but both the French and British forces must 
have made good use of the lull in the fighting to strengthen their 
positions. That an English army of vast proportions is gradually 
getting into the field is a fact which would probably be revealed 
were the censor’s vigilance relaxed long enough to permit of au- 
thentic news getting through which would afford a glimpse behind 
the scenes. 

Reports of a willingness on the part of Germany to accept 
peace, under certain conditions, have been made public recently. 
Whether these reports are authentic or not does not matter much 
from a practical point of view, for the reason that Great Britain 
especially is known to be strongly opposed to peace negotiations 
until there is a decided change in the present military situation, 
which is unquestionably favorable to the German arms. The ar- 
rangement of peace terms at this time would mean that Germany 
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would have a great advantage. No doubt the British and French 
prefer that negotiations be delayed until they are at least able to 
dislodge the Germans from Belgium and France and to capture 
Constantinople. They must either accomplish one or more of these 
objects or consent to a peace that will be humiliating. Russia’s re- 
treat means that in the near future France and Great Britain must 
bear a heavier burden, with the transfer of fighting operations to 
the western front. 

Although the outlay both in money and lives has been enormous 
already, almost beyond human conception, in fact, the end of the 
war is not yet in sight. From a military standpoint, while the 
Germans are driving back the Russians, they still have much work 
to do before this victory will become effective, and there still remains 
the problem of overcoming the French and British forces. So that 
despite the German successes in the east, the situation remains dead- 
locked as it has been since the German onslaught on Paris was 
checked. From the financial standpoint, rumors of a strain on one 
or more of the belligerents are plentiful, yet the fighting goes on, 
and preparations are under way for greater struggles than any 
yet witnessed. 

The relations of the United States to the great world war are 
a subject of vital concern to our people. American sentiment is not 
warlike; but a careful survey of public opinion as revealed in the 
press and expression of individual views must speedily convince 
anyone of where our sympathies incline. It is doubtful whether we 
have yet reached, much less safely passed, the crisis in our relations 
to the war. When the Lusitania incident passed without a break- 
ing of diplomatic intercourse with Germany, and when after the 
sinking of the Arabic the German Government substantially rec- 
ognized the correctness of the American Government’s position re- 
garding submarine warfare and agreed to abide by these principles 
in attacking merchant ships, it was concluded by many people that 
we had safely passed the war crisis. But this comfortable feeling 
was soon disturbed by reports of the sinking of another ocean liner. 

The fact is that a situation like that in which the leading Euro- 
pean nations are now involved contains elements of the gravest 
danger to the United States. We can not be sure of our freedom 
from entanglement in the struggle until after the war is over, and 
the many troublesome questions growing out of it are adjusted. 
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President Wilson has taken no action and used no language 
that would tend to aggravate the tension. He has acted and spoken 
with deliberation, patience and self-restraint. Attempts by other 
leaders to inflame public opinion have been ineffective. 

But while all this is true enough, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that events may yet shape themselves so that our becoming 
involved in the war will be unavoidable. It is not necessary to take 
the alarmist point of view; but on the other hand it would be equally 
unwise to dwell even momentarily in a fool’s paradise. The world 
is today in an extremely tense situation. In the web of circum- 
stances woven by the great war the United States has become en- 
meshed at many points, and delicate questions involving huge in- 
terests are arising almost daily. It will be almost miraculous if we 
come through these trying times unscathed by the merciless scourge 
of war. 





THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION 





URING the past month sterling exchange has reached the 
lowest point ever recorded, and a serious derangement has 
characterized exchange with all the belligerent nations. Va- 
rious factors have operated to bring about this abnormal situation, 
but bankers are disposed to attribute it principally to the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. We are making heavy sales to 
Kurope and are purchasing but little comparatively from that quar- 
ter of the world. European exports, not only to the United States, 
but to other countries, have been seriously curtailed by the war. 
Payments which we are accustomed to make on account of interest 
on American investments held in England, for ocean freight 
charges, for tourists’ expenditures, etc., have largely declined. But, 
of course, the chief item entering into the account is the enormous 
trade in war supplies—the shipment of arms, ammunition and va- 
rious kinds of military equipment to the Allies. This trade has 
grown in recent months to vast proportions. 
There is another factor which may be exercising an unfavorable 
effect on the foreign exchange rate, namely, a tendency to question 
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the soundness of the currency systems of some of the European 
belligerents. These countries have practically all been compelled to 
issue immense volumes of paper money. We know from our own 
experience in the Civil War that this kind of currency tends toward 
rapid and serious depreciation. Can the European nations, with 
an immensely greater burden placed upon them, escape a similar 
experience ? 

With the exchange rate on London at a point which indicates 
a depreciation of between seven and eight per cent. below the dollar 
par of exchange, one naturally inquires why gold is not withdrawn 
from the Bank of England and shipped to this side. As a matter 
of fact, gold has come here and in large volume, but its effect on the 
exchange rate has been comparatively slight and temporary. 

The real truth is that European buying in the United States 
for the time being so far outweighs our purchases from Europe, 
that the ordinary means of settlement will not avail, and some new 
plan must be invented to bridge the gap. 

The point was reached last month where, unless the fall in the 
London rate was arrested, it was bound to operate injuriously to 
our European trade, for the fall in English exchange represented 
a premium on the American dollar; or, in other words, an addition 
to the price which the European importer must pay for our goods. 
A rise in prices of any kind tends to restrict buying, but especially 
so when a considerable part of the rise consists in a depreciation of 
the purchaser’s money. 

In taking steps to arrest the depreciation in exchange on 
London and Paris, American bankers are therefore not acting pri- 
marily in the interests of Great Britain and France (though those 
countries will be benefited), but they are doing precisely what must 
be done to prevent a shutting down in the munitions trade which 
we have been carrying on for some months, and which undoubtedly 
has been found highly profitable by a good many American manu- 
facturers, and also to protect our customary export trade. 

Remedies proposed usually are these: First, a large shipment 
of gold from London or Paris to New York; second, the return of 
American securities to this side for sale here; third, the placing of 
a huge foreign loan in the United States. 

The first of these remedies does not appear practicable. A 
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iarge loss of gold by either France or England would weaken the 
currency and credit structures of those countries at a time when 
they really are in need of all the strength they can command. The 
second remedy would be a proper one could the securities be ob- 
tained for shipment here; but these securities are largely in the 
hands of private investors in France and England, and they seem 
reluctant to part with them. These holdings might be shaken out 
by a special discriminating tax against “Americans,” and this has 
been proposed. The final remedy to be invoked, then, is a large 
foreign loan, either to England, France or Russia, or to all of 
them conjointly. 

It is certainly one of the surprising situations produced by 
this war that the credit of no one of these nations is now regarded 
very highly in New York. Stupendous debts are accumulating, 
and already people are asking if these debts will ever be paid. In- 
deed, our bankers are indisposed to make loans to any of the coun- 
tries named unless their own credit is reinforced by a pledge of 
American securities of some kind as collateral. Such securities 
might be obtained from the great European banks in sufficient 
volume to serve the purpose, 

That a way out of the tangled situation will be found by the 
distinguished European financial commission appointed for the 
purpose, acting in codperation with American bankers, can hardly 
be doubted. 





REPORT ON THE ROCK ISLAND. 





N investigation has been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the financial affairs of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, and a report recently issued of 

the Commission’s findings. If these findings are accurate, they 
certainly reflect little credit upon those concerned in the transac- 
tions, even if they do not seriously impugn the standards of Amer- 
icin railway finance. It is claimed that as a result of various 
financial deals the road in question lost more than $20,000,000, 
besides commissions aggregating $1,600,000 were paid and dis- 
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counts suffered to the extent of more than $17,700,000. Comment- 
ing on this state of affairs, the Commission’s report says: 


“The property of the railroad will be called upon for many 
years to make up the drain upon its resources resulting from trans- 
actions outside the proper sphere in which stockholders had a right 
to suppose their moneys were invested.” 

Railway financing of this sort could hardly be carried on with- 
out banking assistance, and in many cases the railway financier 
has found it possible to continue his brilliant exploits through his 
connection with the great banks or trust companies. 

Officers of banks and of railways are continually asking the 
legislatures and the Federal Government to deal more leniently 
with the railways, and to allow them to increase their rates for 
carrying freight and passengers. These demands, as a rule, seem 
well founded, for as the railways have been compelled to pay more 
for labor and materials, it is reasonable to expect that they will have 
to increase their revenues. 

But if bank and railway officials would be as insistent in con- 
demning unsound railway financing as they are in demanding rate 


increases, the public would be inclined to listen to the latter plea 
with a great deal more patience than they have at the present time. 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 





USINESS in the United States has been subjected to many 
kinds of investigation in recent years, one of the latest being 
the search made by the Federal Commission on Industrial 

Relations, a summary of the conclusions appearing in the newspa- 
pers a short time ago. As the Commission itself was composed of 
various groups representing interests having conflicting views, it 
was hardly to have been expected that the report could be unani- 
mous on the matters covered by the investigation. But if one could 
sum up in a sentence the conclusions reached it would seem to con- 
sist in a declaration to this effect: 
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The Commission found, as the chief cause of industrial unrest, 
that there is a general conviction upon the part of wage-earners in 
this country that they are not receiving a sufficient income or a fair 
share of the product of their earnings. 

Undoubtedly such a belief is widely prevalent, and is growing. 
Strikes, the ballot, and collective bargaining have all been tried 
as a remedy, but with only partial success. One of the latest 
remedies proposed consists in what is styled with some vagueness 
the “democratization of industry.” Presumably this contemplates 
the reorganization of industry upon a basis where the majority 
will control, fixing the hours of labor and the wages. Just how 
the “majority” shall acquire control of existing properties is not 
quite clear. Cases have been known where employes have bought 
out their employers and have undertaken to conduct the business 
themselves. But even this plan, simple as it may seem on its face, 
does not alter the situation much. With a change of ownership, 
the need of direction and of executive ability still exists. Shall this 
ability be less liberally compensated than under the old manage- 
ment? And if so, will the concern then be able to retain the best 
managerial talent and keep up the marketability of its product? 

For those who are dissatisfied with their wages the remedy 
commonly offered is that they should increase their product and 
thus lay a basis for better pay, or that they should themselves save 
and get into the employing class. The first of these remedies, 
though obviously a sound one, does not always work out in prac- 
tice, while only in a limited number of cases can the second remedy 
be applied. 

The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations has made an 
extended investigation of a subject fraught with great practical 
interest to the people of the United States. It is regrettable that 
the Commission’s inquiries were not more judicial in their character 
and less free from obvious bias and even downright prejudice to- 
ward large business interests. But the facts brought to light and 
the different conclusions based upon them are worthy of careful 
study. 


American workmen are perhaps, all things considered, better 
siiuated with respect to wages and living conditions than those of 


any other country, yet there is much dissatisfaction and some of 
if ot least not without reason. A careful study of the facts pre- 
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sented in the Commission’s findings may be found helpful in re- 
moving just grounds of complaint. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN LATIN AMERICA 





HiE establishment of joint agencies of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the leading cities of Latin America is proposed in 
a report on the Pan-American Financial Conference which 
Secretary McAdoo recently sent to the President. This suggestion 
is in line with a policy long advocated by this MaGazrneg, and which 
contemplates that instead of having our banking representatives in 
Latin America composed of a number of comparatively small insti- 
tutions, we should confine such representation to a few large banks 
(or preferably to a single bank), specially equipped for this service. 
The principal objection to such a plan lies in the fact that it would 
apparently give to one or to a few banks a monopoly of this busi- 
ness. But it has been proposed by this MaGaAzIne that an Inter- 
national American Bank be organized to conduct business in Latin 
America and. other foreign countries, and that the ownership of 
its stock be distributed among existing banks and among the 
business interests of the country generally, thus substantially re- 
moving objection to the monopolistic character of such an institu- 
tion. But to some extent the same object could be attained by 
establishing branches of the Federal Reserve Banks, and this alter- 
native has been proposed in these pages. 

Secretary McAdoo’s advocacy of this plan will bring the matter 
to public attention and probably excite a discussion which will lead 
to action. 

By their size, and from the fact that they are semi-Government 
institutions, representing a union of all the national banks of the 
United States, the Federal Reserve Banks should be much better 
equipped for foreign banking service than most of the banks with 
$1,000,000 capital and upwards which, under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, may set up foreign branches. And by having 
branches or agencies of the Federal Reserve Banks themselves in 
Latin America we shall practically avoid the monopolization of this 
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business by a few big banks, and on the other hand we shall then 
be clear of the difficulties which may arise if any bank with more 
than a million capital is allowed to venture into the foreign field. 

It is believed that, on many grounds, an International Amer- 
ican Bank specially organized for foreign trade would have been 
preferable, yet if such an institution can not be had with consider- 
able promptness, it would undoubtedly be best to follow the sug- 
gestion of Secretary McAdoo and immediately to begin the loca- 
tion of agencies of Federal Reserve Banks at all the leading com- 
mercial points in Central and South America. 

The interference in Latin-American trade and finance caused 
by the European war has given rise in those countries to an urgent 
demand for a shifting of trade and financial relations, and there 
is no other country in so favorable a position to meet this demand 
as the United States. But we need to have, without further delay, 
the financial machinery which will help to bring to American in- 
vestors a more accurate knowledge of South American investments, 
and that will place our merchants and manufacturers in more di- 
rect touch with the Latin-American markets, and that will furnish 
to both North and South Americans the best possible facilities for 
dealing with each other safely, expeditiously and profitably. 





DO WE NEED MORE GOLD? 





ISCUSSIONS of the present unusual financial situation 
usually proceed on the assumption that this country now has 
more gold than it needs, and that the importation of large 

sums of gold from Europe at this time would be actually injurious 
to our business interests. This view rests upon the belief that the 
possession of large stocks of gold by the banks would lead to infla- 
tion of credits once the present pessimistic feeling in business circles 
vives way to one of confidence and hope. 

Those who present this view do not seem to think that there is 
zny other useful purpose to which the gold can be put except as 
« basis for more bank credit. But suppose the gold were used to 

inforce our present credit structure? 
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Take our currency to begin with: We have $346,000,000 of 
Treasury notes and $600,000,000 of silver dependent upon a re- 
serve of $150,000,000 in gold. As these notes, and the silver, are 
legal bank reserves, they ought to represent 100 cents in gold value 
in every case; but they do not, as a little figuring will show. Then 
the Government is assuming fresh currency obligations on account 
of the issue of Federal Reserve notes. 

As to our bank reserves, they are and always have been less 
strongly supported by gold than is desirable. In most states the 
“cash reserves” of the banks other than national may consist of 
almost anything that looks like money. National bank notes are 
thus used to a large extent, and as a matter of fact there are several 
billions of credit obligations which have been created by the state 
banks and trust companies upon a very slight gold basis. 

A study of the statistics relating to state banks and trust com- 
panies to be found in the reports issued by the supervising officers 
of state banks will establish the correctness of this statement. Gen- 
erally, in legislating on the subject of reserves for state banks, the 
legislatures have not seemed to distinguish between gold and credit 
paper. California is a conspicuous exception to this rule. 

If all the states would require that the reserves of state banks 
and trust companies be kept in gold coin or in gold certificates, 
the banking system of the United States would be immensely 
strengthened. 

As the volume of Federal Reserve notes grows we shall have 
another form of paper “money,” partly based upon credit, available 
as reserves for the state banks. This is one reason why such notes 
should not have been made Government obligations. 

With the very large volume of Government obligations on ac- 
count of the currency, unsupported by much actual gold, and with 
the tremendous volume of bank credits based upon silver, greenbacks 
and national bank notes, it can hardly be said that there is any reason 
why the gold supply should become redundant, provided we put the 
gold to its proper use, which is a reinforcement of the existing cur- 
rency and credit structure rather than its employment as a founda- 
tion upon which to build immediately a larger amount of credit. 

The worry about there being too much gold is partly a case of 


borrowing trouble. For the twelve months ended with June, 1915, 


we imported $25,344,607 more gold than we exported, but in the 
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same period in the preceding year our net exports were $45,499,870, 
and in 1918 the net exports were $8,568,597, making the net ex- 
ports for the three years $28,723,860. Of course, the large import 
movement since June will make the import balance very much 
larger by the end of the present year, but with the additional de- 
mands which the war makes upon our capital and credit, at home 
and in some other parts of the world, it is difficult to understand 
the process of reasoning employed by those who regard the grow- 
ing gold supply as a source of danger. 


The Economic Endurance of the 
European Belligerents 





By A BRITISH BANK OFFICIAL 





CONOMIC pressure in modern 
warfare is a factor of enormous 
importance, though when that is 


said it must be admitted that its work- 
ings are slower than many people had 


hoped war 
started. 

Norman Angell, the author of that 
world-known book written before the 
present conflagration—“The Great II- 
lusion”—gave it as his deliberate opin- 
ion that there would be no big European 
war again, as the economic consequences 
were too big to face. He was wrong. 
The heat of human passion almost al- 
ways overrides the calm deliberations of 

council chamber. Only after the 
‘alal step is taken and nation is armed 
against nation does the general public 
any country realize and visualize 
it, far from being a mere class-room 
rase of the professors, an abstraction 
with but little meaning for the man in 
the street, “economic pressure” is a vi- 
ta! matter that in war means the ulti- 


and thought when this 


mate victory or defeat of their coun- 
try. It is indeed almost as potent a 
factor in bringing about the final de- 
cision as the operations of the contend- 
ing armies in the theatres of war. 

To enunciate this doctrine to Amer- 
ican readers after twelve months of 
war, and particularly to the well-in- 
formed readers of this magazine, is 
probably a process of preaching to the 
converted, and I would, therefore, pro- 
ceed to a closer study of the economic 
effects of the war on some of the bel- 
ligerent nations. 

Comparisons in war time, when each 
of the contending parties is in part ig; 
norant of the resources of their ene- 
mies, cannot be given with mathemat- 
ical precision, but certain general in- 
dications can be observed, upon which 
a fairly sound opinion may undoubtedly 
be based. A good criterion of a coun- 
try’s affairs is to take an average of 
moneys lying on deposit with the great 
banking institutions, and the following 
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table relating to British banks is of 
striking interest. The comparison fig- 
ures are for dates prior to and subse- 
quent to the European war: 


AMOUNT OF 
CURRENT AND 
Deposit 
Accounts. 


Date OF 
BALANCE 


Name or Bank. SHEET 


Union of London & 

Smiths Bank, Ltd...June 30, 1914 
Barclay & Co., Ltd....June 30, 1914 
Parrs Bank, Ltd Dec. 31, 1913 
London City & Mid- 

land Bank, Ltd....Dec. 31, 1913 
London County and 

Westminster Bank, 

Ltd. 
National 

Bank of 


June 30, 1914 
Provincial 
England, 


Dec. 30, 1913 67, 


It will be noted, perhaps with some 
degree of astonishment, that in every 
case—and the particular banks were 
chosen at random—the figures on dates 
since the declaration of war are much 
greater than those on the given dates 


anterior to the war. Whatever the 


causes, and they are necessarily com- 
plex, the inference is plain that the 
finances of this country rest on firm, 


solid foundations. Later figures than 
those quoted are not easily available, 
but it must be admitted at once that 
the next balance-sheets of the banks 
named will probably show lesser fig- 
ures since, in the meantime, the great- 
est loan in the world’s history—the 
British war loan—has been floated and 
has necessarily depleted the funds held 
by the banks on behalf of their cus- 
tomers. 

I have mentioned the British 
loan, which totalled avvroximately six 
hundred million pounds sterling. I at- 
tempt no comparisons with the German 
or Austrian war loans in regard to 
amount, since the figures those coun- 
tries published may or may not be re- 
liable. In any case, however, the meth- 
ods they employed to obtain subscrip- 
tions are sufficient for my 
Those methods may be termed “‘con- 
scriptionist finance,” since, according 
to authoritative statements, through 
neutral sources, every corporation of 


war 


£40,571,659 
61,880,937 
43,668,640 


93,833,580 
90,865,123 


882,422 


Oy 


purpose. ] 
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any standing in the Germanic empires 
was jack-booted into subscribing. It 
may be admitted without hesitation that 
in their financial operations the Ger- 


AMOUNT OF 
CURRENT AND 
Deposit 
Accounts. 


Date oF 
BALANCE 
SHEET. 


June 30, 1915 
June 30, 1915 
Dec. 31, 1914 


£48,994,683. 8.1 
76,431,068.15.5 
52,113,758 .8.4 


Dec. 31, 1914 


125,732,736. 1.7 


June 30, 1915 111,138,285.15.8 


Dec. 31, 1914 74,916,017. 0.0 


mans have displayed great astuteness 
and no little ability to make the best 
of the desperate situation with which 
they were faced. Yet Nemesis is at 
their very heels and nothing but huge 
war indemnities exacted from beaten 
foes can save them from triple or 
quadruple bankruptey—if the phrase 
may be used. I make this statement 
perhaps out of its logical sequence in 
my argument, but it is based on the 
extent to which they have been forced 
to use their “cuteness” over their war 
loans. The German authorities have 
turned their financial institutions into 
one great mont-de-piété—a __ glorified 
pawn-shop. 

They have established, as doubtless 
is known in America, institutions 
styled “Darlehenkasse fiir kriegsan- 
leihen,” which receive almost anything 
by way of security, e. g., jewelry, 
stocks, shares, title deeds of landed 
and house property. Against such se- 
curity they issue special bank notes— 
Darlehenskassenscheine—thus enabling 
the man without any cash resources to 
subscribe to the war loans. These spe- 
cial bank notes are issued without any 
gold held in reserve against them; they 


are legal tender for any amount and, 


‘amongst other uses to which they are 


put, all supplies réquisitioned for the 
military are paid for by their means. 
There are two great flaws in the 
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German scheme, two loose planks in 
their ship of state, which may at any 
moment spring a fatal leak. The first 
is that the cardinal principle of bor- 
rewing against collateral security is 
that the said security must be stable 
and also quickly and easily realizable; 
the second point is that it is extremely 
dangerous from a financial standpoint 
to issue currency unbacked by a gold 
reserve held against it. German finance 
has flagrantly violated both principles 
and any lapse of public confidence will 
bring their credit system to the ground 
like a pack of cards. Much of the se- 
curity pledged with the Darlehenkasse 
is, as already indicated, landed and 
house property, which at best is of 
fluctuating value and which now would 
be almost totally unrealizable. Fur- 
ther, it is, of course, subject to destruc- 
tion in warfare. 

Against this picture of German fi- 
nancial precariousness contrast the 
British position. The whole of the two 
loans floated in Britain has been sub- 
scribed out of the available cash re- 
sources of our people, since for all 
practical purposes the stock markets 
are closed; in normal times people 
would have sold old stock to invest the 
proceeds in the new offering, but that, 
in the case under review, has only hap- 
pened to an infinitesimal extent. Such 
then is one contrast between the two 
opposed monetary positions. 

Another aspect of the position is ap- 
parent and needs no great comment 
when it is remembered that the Ger- 
man mercantile marine has been swept 
from the seas and that her only inter- 
national trade is that small proportion 
which slips across the neutral frontiers 
contiguous to her. Germany, therefore, 
cannot ease her position by exporting, 
the gravity of which is at once appar- 
ent. On the other hand, the allied 
navies rule everywhere supreme, per- 
mitting not only the comparatively safe 
transit of troops across the seas, but 
enabling their mercantile marine to 
corry on their export and import trade 
practically unhindered, since the Ger- 
mon “submarine ultimatum” has utter- 


iv failed in its main purpose. 
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One effect of the naval control which 
we exercise is apparent in the food 
prices in England and in enemy coun- 
tries. They are important since prices 
are an index to supply. 

The British Board of Trade pub- 
lishes comparative figures in the “La- 
bor Gazette” for August for food prices 
in the United Kingdom, Berlin and Vi- 
enna. 

In the foodstuffs enumerated the av- 
erage rise in June, 1915, in the United 
Kingdom as compared with July, 1914, 
is thirty-six per cent; the correspond- 
ing figures for Berlin and Vienna, so 
far as they could be obtained from Ger- 
man and Austrian official publications, 
were 65.4 per vent and 121 per cent 

Another straw which shows the way 
the wind blows is the recent publica- 
tion in neutral countries of the fact 
that a strong and influential deputation 
of Berlin financiers had waited upon 
the Kaiser to point out the tremendous 
strain—which could not be long con- 
tinued—to which German finances were 
being put. Almost at the same time 
Lord St. Aldwyn and a body of Eng- 
lish bankers were interviewing the 
British Prime Minister with the object 
of making the almost unprecedented 
request that taxation in the United 
Kingdom should be increased imme- 
diately to meet in part the burden of 
the war. 

So far actual existing conditions 
only have been dealt with. A recent 
book published by a neutral Swiss— 
“La Caste dominante allemande’’—by 
Maurice Milliaud, Paris, Receuil Sirey 
—constitutes one of the most original 
contributions to current war literature. 
It deals with the ulterior causes of this 
world-devastating war and a hint as 
to the author’s main thesis is very en- 
lightening and presents a point of view 
which is gaining ground rapidly in 
England as the evidence accumulates. 
The writer’s contention is that the 
German military class and the financial 
class were working hand in hand long 
before the war, and that in reality the 
latter looked to a great aggressive and 
victorious war as the only solution to 
an economic position which they had 
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induced by their “forcing commercial 
methods,” and which was fast getting 
out of hand. Germany has won im- 
mense ground in the markets of the 
world, certainly, but she has done so 
largely through an ingenious system of 
Government subsidy, direct and indi- 
rect, which could not last forever; her 
traders, too, were always ready to cut 
out their competitors and did not stick 
at the means which they employed; the 
country had to keep up an ever-increas- 
ing stream of products if their tre- 
mendous plants were to bring adequate 
returns. The German banks offered 
temptingly long credits to their trad- 
ers and became deeply involved in the 
over-production which was an inevitable 
result of the policy of commercial spec- 
ulation to which they lent themselves. 

Such is a short résumé of the views 
expressed by a neutral subject who has 
apparently made a deep study of his 
theme; in detail they are perhaps 
known already, but thrown against the 


background of war they largely explain 
why no protest was ever made by the 
financial interests of Germany against 
the agressive militaristic policy which 
that country has pursued. 

The Bank of England is known as 
the bankers’ bank; so England may be 
regarded as the financier of the allied 
financiers. On her will rest the main 
eeenomic burden during the continu- 
ance of the war, and I have therefore 
dea!t mainly with the comparative po- 
sitions of the two greatest protagonists 
from the financial standpoint—England 
and Germany. On a clear understand- 
ing of the relative positions depends 
England’s credit in the world, and I 
confidently assert that her great pres- 
tige and her immeasurable resources 
will provide once more an example of 
her staying power which all history at- 
tributes to the British peoples. 


D. E. Crozier. 


London. 


Employes’ Contest No. 2 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 





N the July, 1913, number of Tue 
Bankers MaGaziNE appeared an 
article by the writer entitled “Em- 
ployes Contest for Securing New Ac- 
counts.” The two years which have 
since elapsed have given ample time to 
prove the desirability of using the em- 
ployes in our banks in the capacity of 
“business getters’; therefore it is op- 
portune that the same subject be recon- 
sidered. 
The contest referred to was experi- 
mental to a large degree. It was con- 
ducted among the employes of the Ger- 


man-American Trust and _ Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, sixty-two out of a 
corps of one hundred and ten partici- 
pating. Twelve prizes valued at $216 
were awarded to the successful con- 
testants. 

In sixty days 890 new accounts were 
secured with an aggregate of new de- 
posits amounting to $231,000. The 
cost of each account thus secured was 
28 cents, or if estimated on the basis 
of cost for every $100 in new deposits, 
it is 11 cents for each one hundred. 

That the contest grew in interest as 
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it progressed is indicated by the fact 
that while only six accounts were se- 
cured the first day ninety-two were 
opened the day the contest closed. 

These few facts should prove to the 
unprejudiced mind that the contest re- 
ferred to was a great success; and be- 
cause of the large results obtained at 
an insignificant cost the plan is de- 
serving of a fair trial by every bank. 

In looking through the records kept 
in the New Account Department in the 
German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank we find that certain features of 
the contest have been perpetuated. 
Every month since the contest closed 
the employes have secured approxi- 
mately 200 new accounts for which the 
bank has paid them according to a 
published schedule. Undoubtedly the 
bank has been justified in continuing 
to pay its employes for all accounts se- 
cured, or the practice would have been 
discontinued. 

& 


WHY CONTEST NO. 2 WAS 
HELD. 


BECAUSE the success of the con- 
test was assured even before it was 
definitely decided to hold it. On every 
hand the employes had _ expressed 
themselves as eager to begin the work 
and hopeful of large results. Even 
when their attention was called to ad- 
verse financial conditions, which would 
naturally make this kind of work more 
difficult, their confidence of success was 
not shaken. Also it would serve as a 
“tonie” to the employes who were only 
semi-active in securing new business, 
and in this way bring into action the 
whole corps of employes. This is what 
the contest actually accomplished, as is 
shown later. 
On the first day of February, 1915, 
the following announcement was 
posted: 


CONTEST NO. 2 TO BEGIN 
FEBRUARY ist 


Beginning February Ist, accounts se- 
red by employes will be paid for by 


a new arrangement. As a new schedule 
of prices has been adopted by the man- 
agement to become effective February 
Ist, the plan of paying for accounts 
month by month is automatically sus- 
pended. 

All accounts secured during February 
and, March will be paid for June 15th. 
Accounts secured in April, May and to 
June 15th, will be paid for August 15th. 
Payment to be based upon the balance 
in an account on day of payment. If 
an account is closed before date of pay- 
ment no allowance will be made for it. 


For att Savines Accounts as Fot- 
LOWS: 
$0.50 on accounts with a balance of 
less than $100.00. 
1.00 on all accounts from $100.00 
to $999.00. 
1.50 on all accounts from $1,000.00 
to $1,999.00. 
2.00 on all accounts from $2,000.00 
to $3,999.00. 
2.50 on all accounts from $4,000.00 
to $5,999.00. 
5.00 on all accounts from $6,000 
and over. 


For att CommerciaL Accounts: 

$ 2.50 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $500.00 to $999.00. 
5.00 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $1,000.00 to $1,999.00. 
7.50 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $2,000.00 to $3,999.00. 
10.00 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $4,000.00 to $7,499.00. 
15.00 on all accounts with average 

bal. of $7,500.00 and over. 


In addition to these payments there 
will be twelve prizes given as additional 
recognition of the interest displayed in 
bringing new business to the bank. 
These prizes have been selected with a 
view to giving the successful contestants 
their vacation transportation free. The 
results of the contest will be announced 
and prizes awarded June 16th. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


First prize, two first-class steamship 
tickets to San Francisco and return on 
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Harvard or Yale. Value $31.75, to 
employe securing largest number of ac- 
counts, 

Second prize, same as first prize, to 
employe securing largest aggregate of 
new deposits. 

Third prize, one first-class steamship 
ticket to San Francisco and return on 
Harvard or Yale. Value, $15.87, to 
employe securing second largest num- 
ber of accounts. 

Fourth prize, same as third prize, to 
employe securing second largest aggre- 
gate of new deposits. 

Fifth prize, two first-class steamship 
tickets to San Diego and return on 
Harvard or Yale. Value $4.00, to em- 
ploye securing third largest number of 
accounts, 

Sixth prize, same as fifth prize, to 
employe securing third largest aggre- 
gate of new deposits. 

Seventh prize, two first-class steam- 
ship tickets to Catalina Island and re- 
turn; value $5.50; to employe securing 
fourth largest number of accounts. 

Eighth prize, same as seventh prize, 
to employe securing fourth largest ag- 
gregate of new deposits. 

Ninth prize, one first-class steamship 
ticket to San Diego and return on Har- 
vard or Yale; value $4.00; to employe 
securing fifth largest aggregate of new 
deposits. 

Eleventh prize, one first-class steam- 
ship ticket to Catalina Island and re- 
turn; value $2.75; to employe securing 
sixth largest number of accounts. 

Twelfth prize, same as_ eleventh 
prize; to employe securing sixth largest 
aggregate of new deposits. 


RULES. 


No credit will be given for the re- 
opening of the account of any person 
whose: account has been open within 
six months from the date of said re- 
opening. (Unless it can be shown that 
the account was reopened as a result of 
the direct solicitation of the employe, 
without which the account would prob- 
ably not have been reopened). 

No credit will be given for the ac- 
count of a person who voluntarily calls 
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at the bank with the intention of open- 
ing an account, and who only incidental- 
ly stops at an employe’s window to in- 
quire the location of the New Account 
Department. 

No credit will be allowed if the em- 
ploye loans the depositor the money 
with which to open an account. 

As heretofore, this bank cannot ap- 
prove of any case where an employe 
divides his remuneration for securing 
accounts with any person not in the 
bank’s employ. The benefit to be de- 
rived from this contest, so far as re- 
muneration is concerned, is intended to 
go direct to the employes. 

The object of the contest is to se- 
cure only bona fide business. Accounts 
secured will be analyzed from time to 
time to ascertain their worth to the 
bank. 

The records concerning this cam- 
paign will be kept in the New Account 
Department as heretofore, and will be 
available for inspection at all times by 
the employes. 

The management makes no distinc- 
tion between this work and that regu- 
larly performed by its employes, and 
will regard any infringement of these 
rules the same as though the offence 
was committed against a rule or rules 
contained in the rule book. 

Any special information regarding 
this work may be had by consulting 
Mr. ; particularly on points con- 
cerning the bank’s attitude toward cer- 
tain new business. 


& 


THE RESULTS OF CONTEST 
NO. 2. 


S in Contest No. 1, only a few ac- 
counts were secured the first day. 

but by the end of the first month the 
contest was on in “dead earnest” with 
nearly every employe bringing in new 
accounts. The finish was very excit- 
ing, one employe bringing in sixty-four 
new accounts the last day of the con- 
test. The number of accounts secured 
during the contest was 864, only 
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twenty-six less than was secured during 
Contest No. 1. The aggregate amount 
of new deposits secured was $135,000. 
One of the commendable features 
about the last contest was the number 
of employes who had theretofore been 
inactive that were hard workers for 
new business. To be exact, thirty-two 
employes who did very little of “‘busi- 
ness-getting” during the first contest 
were now lined up with the “business- 
eetting” organization of the bank. 


& 


ENDLESS CHAIN 


MPLOYES’ contests work on the 

order of an endless chain, begin- 
ning as they do with the employes, 
through them reaching out to their 
friends, and through these friends to 
many others; the circle of friends thus 
created growing larger and larger un- 
til it is not impossible to take in a whole 
community. As anything that has the 
personal touch in it has the advantage 
in securing new business, it is possible 
by the use of the contest idea, working 
through an endless chain, to reach many 
persons who would not otherwise be 
induced to open accounts. 

The value of employes’ contests as a 
means of securing new accounts is often 
underestimated, because in appraising a 
contest we naturally think of but two 
things—the value of the business se- 
cured and the amount of money paid the 
employes for their services. How 
many bankers ever consider that the 
training the employes receive is equally 
valuable. It is unfair to the contest 
idea to fail to take into consideration 
the valuable training which the bank’s 
employes receive—a training to be had 
only by the experience while engaged 
iii getting new business. That this 
training will increase the efficiency of 
any corps of bank employes 50 per cent. 
in the art of “business getting” as well 

conserving old business, any person 

» has kept in touch with contests 
vill testify. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE 
BANK’S DIGNITY? 


S it discarded in order to secure new 

business? Not in the least. In the 
last analysis, the effect which a contest 
has upon the public depends entirely 
upon the conduct of the employes while 
engaged in securing new business. If 
their efforts are directed along a high 
plane, and they should be thus directed 
by a competent person, every prospec- 
tive depositor who is interviewed will 
be favorably impressed by the contest 
idea. 

Employes’ contests are often consid- 
ered in the same class with schemes 
which call for a house-to-house canvass, 
when as a matter of fact they have no 
professional solicitors or salesmen as 
only regular employes of the bank are 
engaged in the work, and then only 
among friends. Contests are in a class 
by themselves. When properly directed 
this work is dignified and in keeping 
with the principles of conservative 
banking. 


& 


THE PRIZE FEATURE SECOND- 
ARY TO PRIDE 


N the contests held the prize feature 

was soon overshadowed by an am- 
bition on the part of the employes to 
make good individual records; thus per- 
sonal pride soon stood out more than 
the prizes at stake. Great benefit to 
the bank and a corresponding benefit 
to the employes follow just as soon 
as the employes reach that point in the 
contest where they begin to take per- 
sonal pride in building up a reputation 
as a “business-getter.” Individually 
as well as collectively they get a new 
perspective of the banking business— 
the scope of their usefulness as a bank 
employe is enlarged and they find that 
their duty is not circumscribed by pay- 
ing and receiving money or by book- 
keeping, but that really their greatest 
efforts should be directed along ‘“‘busi- 
ness-getting”’ lines. 

No contest should be held without a 
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definite understanding with the contest- 
ants that under no circumstances are 
they to proselyte the accounts of per- 
sens who are satisfied customers of some 
other bank in the same city. Should 
an employe bring in such an account, 
it should be declined, and the employe 
cautioned against a repetition of the 
act. 

California does not offer as fertile a 
field for new business as is found in 
many other states; for already four out 
of every ten of her population are sav- 
ings bank depositors. In the United 
States but one out of ten deposits in sav- 
ings banks, while in some states only 
one out of every thirty-five, therefore 
it is very evident that there are better 
opportunities outside of California. If 
the contest idea is so effective in a state 
where the opportunity for results are 
minimized, we are led to ask: What are 
the possibilities in other states? 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY IN BUSI- 
NESS GETTING 


"THE two contests are examples of 

what can be accomplished in the 
face of many obstacles; the large re- 
sults obtained speak in the highest terms 
of the effectiveness of personal work by 
the bank employe, and particularly em- 
phasize the fact that desirable business 
in a large volume can be secured at a 
very low cost—all of which in the last 
analysis means greater efficiency in 
business-getting. 

If our bankers will support their em- 
ployes in a contest similar to those 
mentioned in the two articles on this 
subject large results are certain to fol- 
low. 

If you want more desirable business, 
and in addition thereto, a corps of 
trained employes—try an employes’ 
contest. 


A Broader Americanism 





Address of Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States Senator from 
Illinois, Delivered at Chicago, Labor Day, 1915 





| cc a are intended to cele- 


brate certain events marking 
our national progress or in 
honor of men or institutions which 


have contributed to the public good. 
Memorial Day marks in the thought and 
sympathy of the American past sacri- 
fices made that the nation might live 
redeemed from evil and strengthened 
by trial. 

Independence Day is observed be- 


cause of Jefferson’s immortal Declara- 
tion. It has taken its place not alone 
in the annals of this republic, but lives 


wiih the great charters of liberty of all 
the world. So Labor Day means a liv- 
ins thought, an essential belief in the 
el:nental thing which is the substance 





of our independence and an enduring 
basis upon which a nation is founded. 
Jefferson’s declaration was for all. 
It proclaimed the rights not of classes 
but of all the American people. Me- 
morial service is not for a few. It is 
for all who served in a common cause. 
Labor Day typifies the imperious neces- 
sity and the dignity of all labor. It 
exalts no class. It ennobles all labor. 
Today is not for mere externa! show. 
It is not for amusement and frivolity. 
It possesses a deeper significance. 
Everyone who toils and fails concerns 
us. Every one in broken health con- 
cern us. Every family in want con- 
cerns us. Every child robbed of the 
common heritage of childhood concerns 
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us. The humanity that relieves mis- 
fortune comes from the heart. 

A more far-sighted purpose 
study the cause and prevent the 
fortune. Every able-bodied man who 
fails, every mother or child who suf- 
fers by that failure, every child weak- 
ened by premature labor, is a national 
weakness because the nation is at last 
the sum of its units. Government is in- 
terested in knowing why some fail, why 
some lose health, why some immature 
work beyond their strength and against 
the laws of natural development, why 
some families lack support. 

If it can prevent it, it ought. For 
then the nation is stronger in the aggre- 
gate. Society legislates through gov- 
ernment. It is the high duty of govern- 
ment to apply remedies wherever the 
weakness exists. Economic are 
inexorable. 


will 
mis- 


laws 


& 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THRIFT 
T must be remembered today that 
government can furnish no substi- 

tute among the strong and fit for in- 
dustry and thrift. It cannot compel the 
individual to save. It can give him a 
chance liberally to earn and safeguard 
him and his earnings. It cannot pro- 
tect him against extravagance, folly, 
and evil habits and at the same time 
preserve that individual freedom that 
constantly attends civil liberty in all 
republican forms of government. 

So this is a day of sober thought, of 
serious counsel with all for all. 

This labor anniversary is observed 
amidst remarkable international and 
worldwide conditions that profoundly 
disturb the normal state of even neutral 
nations. When half the civilized world 
is in the grip of extended and continual 
battle, even nations at peace realize 
that the peoples of the world are in- 
dissolubly knit in a common humanity 
whose pulse-beats circle the earth in 
obedience to the impulse of our higher 
nature. 

Our productive energy and commerce 
are facing new conditions, and with our 


foreign relations proclaim the call for 
the best in the American people. Origi- 
nal thought, patience, great forbear- 
ance, and skill in the application of 
sound principles of industrial progress 
to our domestic affairs concern us to- 
day. 

The adjustment of our foreign rela- 
tions to preserve neutral rights, the 
freedom of the high seas, and the law 
of humanity, even in the extremity of 
war, must appeal to the American peo- 
ple as a high duty and a measure of 
our responsibility to the world. In all 
this labor is an indispensable part and 
an elemental necessity. Today labor 
must weigh its proper duty in reaching 
the desired goal. 

A general depression has held our 
country in its grasp. Enforced idle- 
ness has stricken willing hands. The 
idle day of labor is a total loss. It 
cannot be redeemed. It has taken some- 
thing from the laborer and his family 
that cannot be restored. Their home 
has been made less secure for every 
day of unemployment. ‘Their children 
have lost something of their right and 
their heritage. 

Idleness is a wasteful inheritance tax 
benefiting neither him who loses it nor 
any one else. 

When another Waterloo has sounded 
its knell the trenches will give up their 
living to the pursuits of peace. The 
machinery now forging death-dealing 
implements will turn to peaceful mer- 
chandise. 

The crippled and blind will use their 
hands at what they can. Before na- 
ture has woven her marvelous tapestry 
over the warrior graves of Europe the 
survivors will resume their handiwork. 
A colossal war debt will crush Europe. 
Its tax machinery will wring its toll 
from labor’s earnings. Ni: -e will be 
exempt. 

After the captains and kings comes 
the century of the taxgatherer. After 
the Napoleonic wars multitudes fled 
from their burdens to our country. 
Again history will repeat itself. Amer- 
ican labor will then meet the world and 
its conditions, its wages and its prod- 
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ucts. Is not Labor Day a time of sober 
reflection? Shall we not now consider 
how to protect ourselves? 


& 


REPUBLIC BASED UPON 
FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 


HE fathers founded here a repub- 

lic dedicated to the principle that 
all men are free and equal. They made 
it an asylum for the persecuted of race, 
creed, and political belief. 

Here Gentile and Jew, Protestant 
and Catholic meet and worship each at 
the altar of his ancient faith. Each 
has covenanted with the other that gov- 
shall not regulate religious 
convictions. Here the fires of persecu- 
tion are forever quenched in universal 
tolerance where church and state are 
severed that all may be free. 

Under the shelter of our country are 
Slav and Saxon, English and Ger- 
man, Hebrew and Latin. They have 
gathered beneath our flag to perpetuate 
and not to destroy it. It represents the 
best hope of the world. 

What of government by the people 
if it fail? It is a protest against king- 
craft and absolutism wherever it rises. 
[t offers a government of law at home 
against a government of force wherever 
found. It proclaims to the world to- 
that among nations there is a 
higher law on land and sea than brute 
force. 

It means in the future if war shall 
blast earth’s nations the helpless and 
the innocent shall not die in its wither- 
ing breath. It is the world’s greatest 
hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast that it may blazon the way to 
the judgment seat of nations where jus- 


ernment 


day 


ice and not armed squadrons will sway 
the tribunal that becomes the law-giver 
empires in international disputes. 


& 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
ET the first great lesson of this La- 
bor Day make us Americans. May 
e everlastingly forget our racial ori- 
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gins in the old world in a new birth of 
a broader, stronger American freedom 
in this republic! There is no Germany 
here; no allies. 

Why should we involve our country 
in foreign war when diplomacy asserts 
and maintains our international rights? 
Why should Americans, alien or native 
born, yield to sudden impulse? What 
purpose can now be served by crossing 
the Atlantic to fight in the ancient 
quarrels of centuries? 

Let it be burned into the memory of 
this Labor Day that a powerful neu- 
tral nation that has gathered within its 
berders much of the best blood of all 
Europe can at the end best serve others 
and ourselves by remaining at peace, 
unless in our necessary self-defense. 

The people of the United States are 
not a tangled collection of jealous races 
of alien or unpatriotic sympathies. We 
are a nation! We are not a mere fed- 
eration of warring groups, each seeking 
advantage or supremacy. The spirit of 
a nation must quicken with the inspira- 
tion of old and advance and strengthen 
with the sovereign needs of a new age. 
Selfish appeals to race or special in- 
terests divide and weaken the American 
nationalism without which the republic 
cannot endure. 

Away with the melt and thaw of 
maudlin sentiment that the millennium 
is here! So, too, let the blatant cries 
of those who shout for instant war be 
stayed. The antidote for the lust of 
the limelight is the unresponsive silence 
of the patriot. For beneath the impa- 
tient lips of the noisy brawler lies the 
tawdry baseness of self—self which 
reaches out alike to impulsive, heedless 
minds and the seditious element ever 
ready for lawless deeds. 


& 


AMERICA WILL 
GRESSIVE 


WAGE 
WAR 


NO AG- 


HIS republic will wage no aggres- 
sive war. The territory and insti- 
tutions of other nations are secure 
from our attacks. No vast scheme of 
conquest or worldwide dominion dis- 
turbs our life. Our conquests must be 
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the triumphs of peace. Our wars will 
be defensive wars. 

Our battles will be to preserve our 
territory, to keep the high seas free to 
the world and so to ourselves, to pro- 
tect the American people and their in- 
stitutions, develop international law so 
that justice may be done between na- 
tions by enduring principles of right 
and not by the transitory power of the 
sword, and that the smaller nations of 
the world shall cease to be the prey of 
the strong to plunder and divide. 


& 
MUST PREPARE FOR DEFENSE 


N° patriotism, however exalted, is a 

substitute for discipline and prep- 
aration. The American people must sub- 
mit to the necessary training. To de- 
lay is to invite lawless aggression from 
nations that yet worship the gods of 
war and brutal might. The heroism of 
individual courage is sublime but the 
efficient heroism of the subordination 
and training of human units is the su- 
preme virtue that prepares for self- 
defense. 

The American citizen has no inherent 
soldierlike or military qualities that ex~ 
empt him from the necessary discipline 
requisite for military strength. The 
regular army ought to be increased and 
our navy strengthened. Its purpose is 
defensive war against a foreign enemy. 
We lack drillmasters. The number of 
our officers is inadequate. In a sudden 
emergency we face a_ national peril 
from this alone. Our educational sys- 
tem can contribute to the preparation. 
Public sentiment begins in _ private 
thoughts. It develops at home and in 
the office and the field. 

Let us all begin to think right. We 
will then act right as a natural result. 
For every sincere man will at last act 
as he thinks. 

Does any man who works with his 
hands think we would be better off or 
he would be better off if our free gov- 
ernment vielded to some of the kings 
who rule by hereditary right instead of 
the votes of the people? This, how- 
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ever, is what lack of military prepared- 
ness and national defense mean at last. 
We must all be ready to act for all. 

I have not sought to discuss details 
that concern the welfare of all the la- 
borers of our country. Let us first 
agree on the preservation of our coun- 
try. After that is assured we can ad- 
minister public affairs justly to all. 
Domestic legislation will secure your 
rights and advance with the changes of 
the years. 

Neither the rights of the employer 
nor employe are secure without the or- 
derly conduct of affairs under the laws 
of the land. Whoever seeks to escape 
or advises others to escape this whole- 
some truth is in grievous error. There 
ean be no civil liberty, no public se- 
curity, or individual private right ex- 
cept under the regulation of wise and 


& 
LINCOLN’S MESSAGE TO US 
BRAHAM LINCOLN worked with 


his hands for many years. He 
understood the simple dignity of honest 
toil. Let us read beneath his illum- 
inating torch that shines for all his 
words: 

“None are so deeply interested to re- 
sist the present rebellion as the work- 
ing people. Let them beware of prej- 
udices working disunion and_ hostility 
among themselves. The most notable 
feature of a disturbance in your city 
last summer was the hanging of some 
working people by other working peo- 
ple. It should never be so. 

“The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple of all nations and tongues and kin- 
dreds. Nor should this lead to a war 
upon property or the owners of prop- 
erty. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable, is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be rich 
shows that others may become rich, and 
hence is just encouragement to indus- 
try and enterprise. Let not him who is 
homeless pull down the house of an- 
other, but let him labor diligently and 


just laws. 
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build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built.” 


The need of the country now is not 
a baptism of blood, but a reconsecration 
of Americans to the elementary princi- 
ples of patriotism that will serve us in 
peace and save us in defensive war. 
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The duty is individual as well as na- 
tional. Thought and action must be in- 
spired by a constant recurrence and re- 
dedication of ourselves in the spirit of 
those who founded the republic, so it 
may be transmitted to our successors 
unimpaired and a fit government of the 


greater American race of future years. 


National Banks and the Federal Reserve 
System 





By FRANK C. MORTIMER, Cashier First National Bank, Berkeley, 
California 





HE sinews of the Federal Re- 
serve System are supplied by 
the national banks. 

In discussing the subject of National 
Banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, it is my purpose to deal with some 
of the main features of this recent and 
decided change in our banking practice, 
and to venture some suggestions which 
may effect an improvement of the law. 

Not since the passage of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, over fifty years ago, 
has there been financial legislation so 
far-reaching in its effects or so im- 
portant in its application. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
feature is the provision for re-discount- 
ing. For years the bankers of this 
country had urged the necessity of a 
system of finance that would provide a 
circulating medium that could be in- 

reased or decreased, under proper reg- 
ulation, to meet the demands of trade. 

Many bankers and economists, as 
well as students of finance, believe that 

his relief could have been provided in 
much more simple and direct man- 
er. The opinion prevails, to a marked 


degree, that the methods prescribed in 
the new law are cumbersome, expen- 
sive, and not wholly satisfactory; but 
all interested seem to be inclined to 
give the present plan a fair and rea- 
sonable trial. 

While probably not the simplest 
method that could have been devised 
for providing elasticity to our currency, 
it is, nevertheless, an occasion of gen- 
eral congratulation that there has been 
accomplished what appears to be a 
form of relief from hitheto unsatisfac- 
tory and dangerous conditions. 


27 


CO-OPERATION OF 
BANKS 


NATIONAL 


ITH the exception of a few state 

banks, the Federal Reserve Sys- 

tem is nothing more nor less than the 
national banks. 

No further authority for this state- 

ment is necessary than that provision 

of the new law which required banks 
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holding national charters to subscribe 
the capital to put the new system into 
effect. The penalty for not partici- 
pating was forfeiture of their charters. 
This provision made _ possible _ the 
prompt opening of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks on the sixteenth of last 
November. 

There are approximately 25,000 
banks in the United States. About 
one-third of this number operate under 
national charters. Of the total bank- 
ing resources of the country, the na- 
tional banks represent about one-half. 

It may have been on the mistaken 
assumption that national banks enjoy 
unusual privileges, or it may have been 
on the very reasonable assumption that, 
as they were already under federal con- 
trol, they would be more easily an- 
swerable to the new plan, that they 
alone were selected to supply the capi- 
tal for the new system. They do not 
represent the larger part of the bank- 
ing power of the country; nevertheless 
they have borne the financial responsi- 
bility of this new enactment. 

Because they have subscribed the 
capital to operate the Federal Reserve 
Banks—capital for which they still are 
responsible to their stockholders—the 
national bankers of the country are 
vitally interested in the suecessful oper- 
ation of the system. Insofar as they 
are able, they have co-operated with the 
officers whose duty it is to administer 
and forward the work. 

It is remembered that there was some 
criticism of the new order of things by 
national bankers at the time the prop- 
under This 
because of the act 


osition was discussion. 


criticism not 


as a whole, but partly on account of the 


arose, 


compulsory stock subscription. 

Because national bankers recognized 
the valuable features of rediscount pro- 
vided for in the act, and because re- 
lief so long sought was at hand, 
tional banks went into the plan almost 


na- 


unanimously. It is to their credit, 
therefore, that, in the face of condi- 
tions which many considered burden- 


some, they made possible this trans- 
formation in banking practice, which 
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and 


was recognized as_ vital urgent 
alike by legislators, business men and 
bankers. 


& 


TRUST FUNCTIONS BESTOWED 
ON NATIONAL BANKS 


NE change which materially af- 

fects national banks is conferring 
on them certain functions heretofore 
enjoyed only by trust companies. 

By special permit, under section 2, 
the Federal Reserve Board is prepared 
to authorize national banks to act as 
trustees, executors, administrators, or 
registrars of stocks and bonds. Sepa- 
rate trust departments must be estab- 
lished and such funds and records must 
be kept separate and apart from the 
general funds and books of the bank. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that serious objection to the exer- 
cise of such functions by national banks 
already has been made‘ in several 
states. It is difficult to understand, 
when one takes a logical view of things, 
why such objection should be made, in 
the face of the invasion of the com- 
mercial banking field by the trust com- 
panies themselves. 

If it is right for trust companies to 
compete with national banks for com- 
mercial business, there can be no rea- 
sonable objection to the performance 
by national banks of certain acts here- 
tofore considered to be essentially the 
business of trust companies. 

The right to exercise these trust 
functions, however, is specifically lim- 
ited in the Federal Reserve Act to the 
use of such powers when not in con- 
travention of state rights 
and privileges are bestowed which will 
conflict in any manner with the laws 
affecting this character of business in 
the states where the national banks are 
doing business. 

The Superintendent of Banks in this 
State is reported to have ruled that no 
national bank in California can qualify 
to perform trust duties, probably basing 
his opinion on section 90 of the Cali- 
fornia Bank Act, which provides that 


laws. No 











such powers shall be limited to cor- 
porations organized under the State 
banking law of California. 

Strenuous objection has arisen in 
other quarters to the performance of 
trust functions by national banks. The 
subject is one of nation-wide im- 
portance to bankers. The outcome will 
be observed with interest in those 
States where enabling legislation has 
not been passed covering it. 

In California the State banking law 
deals with the subject in this way: 
Banks transacting a trust business are 
required to set aside a portion of their 
capital to the trust department and to 
deposit with the State treasurer securi- 
ties which act as a bond to secure the 
faithful performance of trust duties. 

And so a reasonable adjustment of 
the situation might be to require na- 
tional banks undertaking such duties to 
set aside a portion of their capital to 
the trust departments. 


& 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN NA- 
TIONAL BANKS LEGALIZED 


NOTHER change of more than 

passing interest is the specific 
provision for the acceptance, by na- 
tional banks, of time deposits on which 
they may pay interest. The National 
Bank Act has been silent on this point, 
but some national banks had organized 
savings departments on the assumption 
that, as there was no specific provision 
against the acceptance of such accounts, 
they were within their rights in receiv- 
ing them. 

One-third of the time deposits re- 
ceived by a national bank, outside of 
reserve cities, may now be loaned upon 
improved farm land. 

As in the case of the exercise of trust 
functions by national banks in Cali- 
fornia, so there is a clash in the savings 
department feature. 

The banking law of California pro- 
hibits the use of the word “savings,” 
‘xcept by a bank organized and oper- 
iting under the banking laws of the 
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State. The State Superintendent of 
Banks has ruled that no national bank 
can operate a savings department, al- 
though there was no objection to the 
maintenance by national banks of “in- 
terest” departments, before the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

This ruling by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks is disputed. Under 
date of June 14, 1915, the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, reflecting the opinion ren- 
dered by the counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the member 
banks in the twelfth district, informing 
them that national banks have the right 
to accept savings deposits, to pay in- 
terest on them, and to advertise for 
such accounts. 

The opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board upon this point may not be ac- 
cepted as final, as the State institu- 
tions are inclined to resent this invasion 
of what they heretofore considered 
their separate field. A test in the 
courts is expected. 

On the other hand, there is complaint 
on the part of national banks that sav- 
ings banks in many communities grad- 
ually, but nevertheless effectively, have 
invaded the commercial field, some of 
them going to the extreme of advertis- 
ing for personal and business checking 
accounts on the basis of three per cent. 
interest. 


2 


NATIONAL BANKS SHOULD BE 
DEPARTMENTAL BANKS 


TATE banks and national banks 
now appear to be in conflict, each 
trespassing on what heretofore has 
been considered the other’s field of ac- 
tivity. The taking on of commercial 
business by savings banks and _ trust 
companies has been offset, in a meas- 
ure, by provisions in the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which contemplate an en- 
largement of the powers of national 
banks. 
And the national banks seem to be 
fully alive to the fact that their activi- 
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ties will be more comprehensive in the 
future. In fact, there are lacking only 
one or two features to make national 
banks truly departmental in character. 
A few moments ago, in discussing 
trust powers, it was suggested that a 
portion of capital might be. set aside 
for trust business. And so in the en- 
joyment of savings business, it may be 
considered a reasonable regulation to 
require a national bank, desiring to do 
a savings business, to apportion a part 
of its capital to a savings department. 
In discussing the activity of national 
banks in the savings field, there is one 
feature of importance that would tend 
to make national banks more useful in 
their communities. There are many 
country districts where there are na- 
tional banks but no savings banks. 
Serious consideration, — therefore, 
might be given to a proposition to 
amend the Federal Reserve Act so that 
national banks be permitted to lend 
their savings deposits as such deposits 
are usually loaned—that is, upon real 
estate security, not limited, as at pres- 
ent, upon improved farm property, but 
upon real estate, both city and country. 
With the apportionment of capital to 
commercial, savings and trust depart- 
ments and with the additional privilege 
of lending upor urban real estate, as 
proposed, national banks would be in a 
position to compete, on more equal 
terms, with State banks. Under these 
conditions they would more nearly ap- 
proach the status of departmental 
banks, which the Federal Reserve Act 
apparently contemplates. 


Fo 


++ 


CAPITAL STOCK OF RESERVE 
BANKS NOT NECESSARY 


ALR EADY it is indicated, almost to 

a certainty, that the gold reserves 
massed in the several Reserve Banks, 
with the additional reserves soon to be 
paid in, will be ample to take care of 
the rediscounting needs of business 
through member banks. If this prove 
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to be true, it will be clear that there 
will be no necessity for continuing that 
part of the law which requires national 
banks to supply capitalization for the 
Federal Reserve Banks. It is already 
foreshadowed that there may be no need 
for employing such capital. 

It follows, therefore, that the capital 
subscribed by the national banks could 
equitably be returned to them. 

The present law appears to place the 
Federal Reserve Banks in competition 
with member banks through open mar- 
ket operations. This has already been 
availed of by the purchase of warrants 
and other instruments of credit. The 
abnormally heavy reserves now carried 
by national banks might have been 
profitably employed by them, at fair 
rates of interest, through the purchase 
of the very obligations now held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The open market operations of the 
Federal Banks are expected, in a meas- 
ure, to regulate interest rates through- 
out the country and should be exercised 
in the manner indicated. Since their 
organization there has been no com- 
plaint regarding abnormally high in- 
terest charges. Therefore, there ap- 
pears to be no valid reason for any 
open market operations at this time. 

In buying in the open market the 
Reserve Banks already have been in 
competition with member banks, and 
they appear to have demonstrated that 
they are operating, not altogether as 
emergency banks, to be used during 
periods of financial stress, but as open 
competitors of member banks. 

The question naturally arises: At 
times when there is no demand for the 
rediscounting privilege, are the Federal 
Reserve Banks forced to compete with 
member banks by going into the open 
market and buying municipal and other 
warrants, in order that they may earn 
expenses and pay the expected dividend 
of six per cent? If this is the situation, 
there exists a very good reason for the 
return of the capitalization to the mem- 
ber banks and an elimination of the 
implied obligation on ‘the part of the 
Reserve Banks of earning a dividend of 
six per cent. 
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MAY ATTRACT STATE BANKY 
"THE return of the capital stock of 

Federal Reserve Banks to member 
banks has more than incidental bearing 
on the success of the whole system. 
With the elimination of this feature, 
which never has set well upon the 
national banks, the State banks, recog- 
nizing the value of the rediscount 
feature, in all probability, would vol- 
untarily and quickly apply for member- 
ship. 

Thus would be brought about a reali- 
zation of the desire of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, expressed in the first para- 
graph of circular 14, dated June 7, 
1915, which reads as follows: 

“A unified banking system, embracing 
in its membership the well-managed 
banks of the country, small and large, 
State and national, is the aim of the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 


& 


THE CHECK CLEARING PROB- 
LEM 


ANP now a word upon the problem 

of clearing, economically and 
equitably, checks drawn upon member 
and non-member banks. 

The theory advanced in some quar- 
ters that checks should be accepted at 
par throughout the country is combat- 
ed on the ground that such custom 
would destroy one of the sources of 
revenue that banks have always re- 
garded as lawful, namely: the charging 
of exchange for the transfer of funds 
from one part of the country to 
another. 

From the foundation of banking this 
has been recognized as a_ legitimate 
source of banking profit. The growing 
demand on the part of the public that 
this item of revenue shall be taken from 
the banks is a matter of no small con- 
cern. In fact, in many communities it 
long since has ceased to be a source of 
profit, but on the contrary has become 
an expense, a condition partly brought 
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about by the banks themselves through 
competition. 

The fact that there is an actual cost 
to the transfer of funds from one part 
of the country to another is not a mat- 
ter for debate, nor is it necessary to 
enter upon any extended explanation, 
because the subject is one with which 
we are all too well acquainted. 

We are agreed in the conclusion, I 
believe, that it is just and reasonable 
that the expense should be borne by 
the man who wants the service per- 
formed. 

The Government charges thirty cents 
per hundred dollars for postal money 
orders, and that rate seems to be ac- 
cepted as reasonable. Therefore it is 
difficult to understand why such stren- 
uous objection is made when banks 
charge for this service, especially when 
the amount asked by the banks is 
usually less than that charged by the 
Government. 

The Federal Reserve Act contem- 
plates the clearance of checks for its 
members, and commendable efforts are 
now being made to formulate a plan 
that will be just to both city and coun- 
try banks as well as to the makers of 
the checks. The most feasible plan so 
far proposed is the one to add to the 
check the actual cost of collection. 

This should enlist the hearty sup- 
port of both member and non-member 
banks, for the reason that it will re- 
lieve them of one of the most annoying 
and unsatisfactory practices in modern 
banking. 

As a whole the Federal Reserve Act 
appears to be operating as successfully 
as could be expected. Indeed, results 
have been more satisfactory than a 
great many predicted they would be, 
considering the formidable difficulties 
with which the financial field bristles 
to-day. 

The shifting of reserves was accom- 
plished smoothly and effectively, with- 
out disturbance of the credit structure. 
Some results of a highly satisfactory 
nature have been accomplished. 

The new ideas embodied in the law 
are now being subjected to a severe 
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test, because international conditions 
have complicated its operation. The 
collapse of foreign exchange facilities 
and the use of funds by the warring 
nations which heretofore have been 
available in this country for investment 
purposes, and the general demoraliza- 
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tion of business intercourse between 
this country and our European neigh- 
bors, have all contributed to create an 
abnormal condition at home, which may 
postpone for many months the entirely 
satisfactory operation of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


Geo. M. Cannon, Cashier Salt Lake 
Security and Trust Company 





EORGE M. CANNON was re- 
(; cently elected cashier of the 

Salt Lake Security and Trust 
Company, 32 Main street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Charles H. Mce- 
Gurrin. 

Mr. Cannon has taken a prominent 
part in the affairs of Salt Lake City 
and the State of Utah. Soon after at- 
taining his majority, he was elected 
county recorder of Salt Lake County, 
the largest county in the State, and 
held that position for a period of six 
years, during which time he copyright- 
ed and turned over to the county the 
system of abstracts still in use. After 
the expiration of his term of office, Mr. 
Cannon entered the real estate business 
and followed this line until offered the 
cashiership of Zion’s Savings and Trust 
Company, which he assumed January 
1, 1891. Deposits of the bank at that 
time amounted to $850,000. Mr. Can- 
non remained as cashier of the Zion’s 
Savings and Trust Company until Oc- 
tober 1, 1906, at which time the depos- 
its aggregated $4,700,000, and the 
cash on hand and with correspondents 
at that time amounted to a little more 
than $1,000,000. 

In politics Mr. Cannon is a Republi- 
ean, and after the division on national 
party lines in the State of Utah, he 


took a prominent part in the affairs of 
the Republican party. He first ran for 
the Legislature in a district overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic and was defeated, but 
two years later was elected by a sub- 
stantial majority as a Republican 
to the Constitutional Convention which 
framed the present Constitution of the 
State of Utah. 

In 1895 Mr. Cannon was chosen as 
the Republican state chairman and con- 
ducted probably the most important 
campaign in the history of the state, 
as state officers elected that year were 
to hold office for five years, and the 
constitution itself was to be ratified or 
rejected by the people. The election 
resulted in the ratification of the con- 
stitution, and the election of every man 
on the Republican state ticket. Mr. 
Cannon himself was elected to the State 
Senate and was subsequently chosen 
president of the first State Senate of 
Utah. 

Since that time Mr. Cannon has pre- 
ferred to devote himself to private busi- 
ness, although taking an active part in 
the primaries and conventions of his 
party. In the constitutional conven- 
tion he was chairman of two important 
committees; the one a committee on 
revenue and taxation; the other a com- 
mittee on public debt. 


In 1906 Mr. Cannon resigned as 
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Georce M. Cannon 


CASHIER SALT LAKE SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


‘ashier of the Zion’s Savings Bank and 
lrust Company to devote himself to 
real estate interests, organizing and 
conducting the real estate company 
‘nown as George M. Cannon Company. 

At the solicitation of the Salt Lake 

curity and Trust Company, he ac- 


cepted the cashiership of that institu- 
1915, turning over the 
management of George M. Cannon 
Company to his sons, the older of 
whom, George M. Cannon, Jr., has this 
year graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. 


tion July 12, 
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The Salt Lake Security and Trust 
Company has for more than a quarter 
of a century held an important place 
in the banking circles of Salt Lake City, 
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and its present management plan to 
promote its further growth. The total 
business of the company at the present 
time aggregates $2,574,462.87. 


be 


The State of California 


DDRESSING the San Francisco 
Cee Club a short time 

ago, Hon. Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 
United States Steel Corporation, after 
reviewing present business conditions, 
paid this tribute to the State of Califor- 
nia: 

“This part of the earth, defined by 
geographical lines, was born rich; not 
on September 9, 1850, when she was 
admitted to the Union as the eighteenth 
State, but ages before. 

“The State is three hundred and 
seventy-five miles wide, but, what is of 
more consequence, seven hundred and 
seventy miles long from north to south; 
thus giving her a variety of climate 
which permits the profitable production 
of all kinds of vegetation. There is no 
other locality in the world where such 
a diversity of crops can be raised to 
advantage. Here is grown forty per 
cent. of the total orange crop of the 
world and seventy-five per cent. of the 
crop of the United States; thirty per 
cent. of the sugar product of this coun- 
try; a large majority of other fruits of 
all kinds, including a monopoly of ap- 
ricots; and grain, hay, vegetables with- 
out limit. Some of the lands need irri- 
gation but there is plenty of water, and 
when utilized it is a guarantee of the 
most regular and the largest results. 
Agriculture is the surest foundation for 
increasing wealth; and this source of 
supply need never become exhausted 
nor diminished. 

“There is 
abundance of mineral wealth: Gold, sil- 
ver, copper, asphalt, quick-silver, pe- 


also possessed a_ great 


troleum and many other valuable min- 
erals, many of which have not yet been 
developed. 

“The location of the State with her 
sea front and superior accessibility to 
the markets of Japan, China, Eastern 
Russia, Korea, Australia and many 
other consuming countries is of the 
highest consideration in estimating val- 
ues. 

“The manufacturing interests of the 
State are large and rapidly increasing. 
There is an abundance of iron ore in 
the State and within a comparatively 
short period there will be produced 
large quantities of steel, especially if 
crude oil can be used for smelting as 
now seems possible. 

“The universities of the State, rank- 
ing high with the institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the world, are of par- 
ticular significance. 

“The climate is the finest in the 
world from the standpoint of health 
and wealth and comfort; and there are 
many other items of magnitude that 
might be recalled. Some of them are 
shown in the wonderful exposition, the 
pride of your city and the wonder of 
the world, which is now attracting thou- 
sands of visitors from distant parts of 
the earth. 

“Facts and figures might be multi- 
plied but they are dry and you are 
familiar with them. They will interest 
anyone who has the time and opportu- 
nity to study them. They tell the story. 

“No other State in the Union, or lo- 
cality of equal extent, has greater pos- 
sibilities or prospects for future prog- 
ress and greatness than the State of 
California.” 





Women and the Bank 


What Actual Work in the Woman’s Department in the 
Fourth and First National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Has Taught Me About Women in Their Business 
and Banking Relations 





By MAY SELLEY 





AM prompted to write this article 

by one in the August BaNKeERrs, 
offering suggestions as to how to reach 
the heart and purse of that seemingly 
most mysterious creature, woman, and 
to civilize and commercialize her to the 
extent of persuading her to keep a bank 
account. Of course, we all know that 
if we want something these days the 
proper thing to do is to advertise for 
it. In other words, let our wants be 
known. 

Now, to me, the vital point of all ad- 
vertising is to know the people you 
want to attract. If you know the mark 
you are aiming at, you stand some 
chance of hitting it. And if you want 
to talk business and banking to a wom- 
an, you must know something about her 
sentiments on that subject so you will 
know how to approach her. It is a mat- 
ter that requires some tact. The arti- 
cle in the August Bankers’ would 
rather lead one to believe that women 
are very difficult creatures indeed, 
composed entirely of feathers, rainbow 
draperies, affected airs, and a mind in- 
capable of adding two and two. That 
she is accustomed to demanding and re- 
ceiving fastidious and unreasonable at- 
tentions at all times, such as “check 
books of every shade and hue.”’ Per- 
haps there is a reason why woman leads 
man to think of her as a “great big 
beautiful doll,” and man must look to 
iimself to find that reason. I will tell 
vou the secret, you great big, foolish 


wise men. It is all your fault, for you 
will have nothing to do with us if you 
find out that we're not helpless. If 
you believed that we could reason and 
count, you would be disappointed. 
That would be too ordinary and under- 


standable. You would rather clothe us 


Miss May SeEtiey 


TELLER IN LADIES’ DEPARTMENT FOURTH 
AND FIRST NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 
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in dreams and fancies, and the really 
wise woman is the one who is clever 
enough to keep her mind hidden away 
from you. But I am digressing. 


& 


HOW I CAME TO BE A TELLER 
AND WHAT I TELL 


A’ the hazard of hurting your van- 

ity, I must tell you something that 
experience has taught me. ““Women do 
not prefer to have men clerks wait on 
them!’ At least, not always. I will 
tell you how I found out about it. No, 
no, it is not a matter of whether a clerk 
be male or female, it is Service that 
counts, and I shall leave you to judge 
whether a man or woman is best suited 
to the work of waiting on women. 

At one time I, too, thought that 
women preferred men. I believed it so 
completely that when an official of our 
bank asked me if I would care to take 
charge of the ladies’ department I gave 
him a positive “no.” I was satisfied 
with my work then in the collection de- 
partment, and I did not want to go 
where I would not be welcome, being 
rather timid by nature. However, at 
the first of the following year the presi- 
dent sent out instructions for me to go 
to the ladies’ department at once. I 
went. I was not exactly in position at 
that time to resign from earning my 
living, so I shed a few womanly weeps 
over my hard luck, and prepared to be 
resigned to my fate. You can’t always 
resign your position, but you can be re- 
signed to it, if you try hard enough. 
So pretty soon I was resigned to mine, 
and set about to find a way to make my 
work more interesting. 

I have been for some time interested 
in women of all types, in their joys and 
their work and their ways. 
And as money always comes pretty 
near one’s heart I soon realized that I 
had a good place to learn much of the 
feminine human nature. 

Our ladies’ department had not been 
exactly thriving, and I asked permis- 
sion to work out some ideas I had for 
advertising it. I had never written an 
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advertisement in my life, and was sur- 
prised when the officials were willing to 
trust me with all the advertising in 
connection with the ladies’ department. 

First I wrote personal letters to all 
the women depositors on our books, 
telling them that the department had 
been given to me, and that while they 
were welcome to any part of the bank, 
and could transact their business where 
they chose, I would very much appre- 
ciate it if they would patronize me. I 
thought it best to let them know that 
they were not being segregated because 
of any nuisance law. I also stated in 
my letter that our gallant officials had 
established the department as a special 
courtesy to gentlewomen, that banking 
might be less irksome to them. I told 
them about our special room, beautifully 
fitted with every convenience which 
they were welcome to use at their pleas- 
ure, and of our unusual service which 
would make a pleasure of their usually 
tiresome business. I invited them all 
to visit the department and to bring 
their friends to it, and to use their in- 
fluence to help me make the department 
one of the best of its kind anywhere. 
It was entirely a personal appeal, and 
I have found out since that that is the 
only way to appeal to women success- 
fully. 

I followed this letter with another 
letter inclosing an artistic blotter, 
made of good blotter paper and not 
eard-board, explaining that knowing 
the usual dearth of blotters on the home 
desk, I had this one made especially 
for our depositors. I also sent this let- 
ter to a list of prominent club women, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
modern woman could not afford to te 
without a bank account, explaining how 
it saved their time, strength, and 
money, the three most important fac- 
tors to successful life. I also gave out 
small memorandum books and 
pencils which are useful to carry in 
small purses. I did not get check books 
of every size and color, but I did order 
a supply of good plain open check 
books and substantial pass books large 
enough so that the writing in them could 
be read by the older women, and some 
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“nut-shell” folders for the younger 
women. I knew that the new purses 
would not accommodate the large open 
check books, and I always explain to 
my patrons that I ordered the folders 
for their convenience. I chose dark 
red leather covers with separate check 
fillers, and they are very attractive, 
though a bit expensive. However, I 
feel that I can give them out with 
small accounts, as they are a good ad- 
vertisement. Women are always de- 
lighted with them and are sure to show 
them to their friends. I know that this 
alone has brought me a number of new 
accounts. The older women carry 
large hand-bags and they prefer the 
larger books. I am careful to use plain 
black ink, as the older women are un- 
able to read the blue ink after it is 
blotted. I have given attention to de- 
tails and added everything I could 
think of to make my service good. 
When I open a new account I al- 
ways thank my patron kindly, tell her 
not to hesitate to ask me to assist her 
with any of her business, and that it 
will be a pleasure to see her come often 
to our bank. I also never fail to ask 
them to send their friends to me. It 
pays to do this, as you make a staunch 
friend of a woman who has done some- 
thing for vou. If they think they are 
helping me, they often do personal 
work among their friends and bring me 
new accounts. Only yesterday a wom- 
an who has brought me several new ac- 
counts said that she was going to bring 
me her sister’s account from another 
bank. I asked her what she thought of 
women bankers, and she said that the 
only reason her sister had agreed to 
leave her bank was because we had a 
woman teller. She was quite sincere in 
her statement. She also said that many 
times women were timid of asking 
questions of men, feeling very ignorant 
of anything pertaining to business and 
hesitating to take their time. 
hen I see how many friends I have 
mde, and how good and kind my 
patrons are to me, and how they help 
m., and in a love me, I am 
that it was with reluctance 
I took charge of the woman’s de- 
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partment. But I did not know that 
they could possibly prefer me to a 
man; and, believe me, it is in all 
humility that I say it, but I am sure 
the best looking man in town could not 
take my patrons away from me, the 
majority of them anyway. It is not 
because I am not a man, but because I 
give them sympathetic and 
service. ‘They trust me because I have 
proved myself capable of doing the 
work. Before taking the ladies’ de- 
partment I had had ten years of work 
in almost every department of the bank 
and I know how to answer all their 
questions. Often they tell me that they 
think I’m quite a wonder to know these 
things, but I always explain that there 
is nothing wonderful about it. That it 
is not half so difficult as housekeeping 
and dressmaking, and that any woman 
could learn it if she would apply her- 
self to it. 

There are many departments of the 
bank where women would serve better 
than men. All savings departments 
ought to have women tellers. Surely 
nothing less than woman’s patience 
could deal with tlie ignorance of wom- 
en, foreigners, negroes, children, and 
lunatics who come daily to that depart- 
ment. I am sure that with sympathetic, 
interested, patient tellers these depart- 
ments would increase their deposits 
greatly. It breaks my heart to see a 
teller impatient with an ignorant per- 
son. It seems that the very ones who 
need help are the ones who are re- 
buffed and frightened away. Men for- 
get that everyone has not had the op- 
portunity they have had to know things, 
and that the most ordinary item is often 
a deep mystery to others. I would not 
be impatient and unkind to anyone. I 
would rather absolutely refuse to wait 
on one than to do it in an ungracious 
manner. I try always to remember 
that I talk for my bank, and to do it 
courteously, no matter how unjust my 
customer chooses to be. It is often very 
trying, and I came near losing my 
temper once when one of Nashville’s 
rich, supposedly cultured women, asked 
me to “lick a postage stamp.” But I 
calmly rubbed the offending stamp 
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over my wet sponge, and saved the day. 
I am not sure that I kept the disgust 
from showing on my face, but I did the 
best I could. I do everything I can to 
make myself necessary and helpful to 
my patrons. I do not make a show of 
my knowledge and count money so fast 
that it makes the head swim. I can 
count it quickly if I choose, but it is 
not best in my department. I count it 
slowly, and allow my patron to count 
it with me the second time, for I know 
how hard it is to count with gloves on 
and a hand full of bundles. When 
packages of currency are numbered, 
and I merely go by the numbers, I do 
not leave the impression that I have 
guessed exactly right, as I have known 
some clerks to do, but explain the trick 
when I am asked how I made it come 
out even. These little things inspire 
confidence. I always pay clean, new 
money, in denominations convenient to 
be used in the home, trying always to 
remember how the most particular of 
my patrons wish their money changed. 
I always try to please them. Often 
they apologize for troubling me when 
they ask that I change the denomina- 
tions of their money to suit them, but 
I make them know that it is my busi- 
ness to please them and my pleasure 
also. I also help them with making 
out their checks when they need me, 
and income tax certificates, though that 
is not one of my duties. I help them 
in every way I can, and that is the 
only way I made them prefer me to a 
man. To sum up my service, I would 
say I tell them everything they want to 
know, and allow them, so far as possi- 
ble, to do their banking to suit them- 
selves. I am sure this is the only way 
to be a successful woman teller, and I 
honestly do not see how an ordinary 
man could tell them everything they 


ask of me. 
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WHAT I GET OUT OF MY WORK 
BESIDES MY SALARY 
OMING grudgingly into the work 


as I did, I do not feel that I de- 
serve the pleasure it brings me. I have 
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a hundred mothers who would guard my 
health and help me with all my prob- 
lems. I receive much through my win- 
dow besides money. Almost daily flow- 
ers come to me gathered from home 
yards, dainties from the kitchen, bits of 
handwork, and other evidences of love 
from the women who appreciate my ef- 
forts to serve well. They are not un- 
reasonable in their demands when they 
find out what is customary and know 
their part, and they trust me and often 
ask my advice about important business. 
Believe me, it adds much to a woman’s 
life if she knows that her service an- 
swers an actual need. 


& 


BANKS SHOULD HAVE MORE 
FEMALE CLERKS 


T is not more difficult to be a success- 

ful bank clerk than to be a successful 
department store clerk, and women have 
surely proved their ability to serve in 
stores. Bank work is easier because it 
has shorter hours, and does not demand 
that they stand in one place all day. 
If given a chance, women would de- 
velop themselves so that their work 
would be efficient, and I think banks 
are missing something by not allowing 
them to do it. They are ever faithful 
to details, kind and patient usually, and 
when they know what is demanded of 
them, do their work satisfactorily. 
Women must work. A woman denied 
the absolute necessity of it not long ago 
by saying, “No, I need not work. I can 
starve. I am free to take my choice.” 
Another peppery young lady said, “I 
can sit on the poorhouse steps and fan,” 
which really isn’t true, for poorhouses 
are for the sick and unfit, and young 
healthy women can and must work for 
their living. So why should they be 
shut away from comparatively easy 
work that pays well, and where they 
would have opportunity to work up Of 
course, banks are not charitable or 
philanthropic institutions, but I say 
they would gain by it, for they never 
have to pay as much for good service 
from a woman as from a man. 
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RESULTS OF MY WORK IN THE 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


HAVE already told you that no one 

was more surprised than I when I 
became a “preferred” teller. Perhaps 
the greatest and most gratifying result 
of my labors is a line-up where once 
there was an aching void, for our de- 
partment has grown, and, as times have 
been unusually dull and money scarce, 
I somehow feel that the increase has 
been on account of my work. I have 
advertised in seyeral ways, though it 


has not cost a great deal. I gave out 
calendars, sent out monthly cards with 
a personal message, written, or rather 
facsimiled, on it and signed personally. 
All of my advertisemeits and letters are 
written by myself, and always with a 
personal touch. I am learning some- 
thing every day, and hope to keep the 
department thriving and growing. 

And the whole secret of such success 
as I have had is my sincere interest in 
my department and the unselfish giv- 
ing of myself in my service. I thank 
you for reading this. 


na) 
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Good Advertising Work 


OME of the very best bank adver- 
tising work in this country is un- 


doubtedly being done by the banks of 
Los Angeles, and that city has devel- 
oped a remarkable reputation in this 


respect. One of the very live bank 
publicity men there is Mr. J. F. Don- 
nellan, who was born in 1886 and 
graduated from a five-year college 
in 1905. He then went into 
newspaper work for a short time, and 
from there into advertising service 
work in Kansas City, Mo. After four 
years he turned his attention to finan- 
cial advertising exclusively, being of- 
fered the position of advertising man- 
ager for the Fidelity Trust Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and its affiliated 
institutions, then the Title and Savings 
Trust Company and the Fidelity Safe 
Deposit Company. He remained three 
years, until the beginning of 1913, 
when he received an offer of publicity 
managership of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Donnellan remained there for two 
years, returning east in February, 1915, 
‘or three months. He is now in Los 
\ngeles doing general advertising serv- 


course 


ice work and, incidentally, handling the 
advertising for the Hibernian Savings 
Bank of that city. 


+ DONNELLAN 











Seeing America First 








| Editorial Correspondence. | 





ANY thousands of Americans 
accustomed every year to 
making a tour of Europe have 

been compelled by the war to confine 
their traveling to their own country. 
Many other thousands who have never 
been to Europe at all have found the 
California Expositions a_ sufficiently 
powerful magnet to lure them from 
their customary haunts to make the 
transcontinental journey. I was of the 
latter number. 


& 


TRIP across the continent shatters 
many ideas one has long held as 
a result of constant repetition by the 
uninformed. For example, what state- 
ment is oftener made by those given 
to seeing things than this: The area 
of tillable land in the United States is 
rapidly being exhausted. What su- 
preme nonsense this is one begins to 
realize after days of travel through 
vast areas of fertile lands in states 
like Montana, Wyoming and Colorado 
to mention no others. Literally there 
are immense empires yet untouched by 
the plow, the future granaries and or- 
chards that shall feed many millions of 
people as bountifully as we are now 
feeding our own population and_ so 
many millions in other lands 
One sees illimitable prairies, uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited. They mav ap- 
pear barren in many cases, and but 
little better than desert wastes. Sud- 
denly there bursts upon the view the 
sight of waving grain fields, and all 
the evidences of thrift, prosperity and 
fertility of soil. What has caused the 
sudden transformation? One word 
tells it all—water. 
A Mexican statesman, a former min- 


ister in the Cabinet of President Diaz, 
told me recently that he recommended 
to that ruler shortly before he resigned 
the presidency that the most important 
work that could be done to advance the 
prosperity of Mexico was to adopt the 
reclamation policy that had been put 
into effect in the United States. To 
those who have never witnessed the 
transformation of desert lands into fer- 
tile gardens solely through irrigation, 
what has been done in the West in the 
last twenty years will come as an as- 
tonishing revelation. 


& 


O one who has tever before crossed 

the continent, the scenery will 
prove the principal attraction, and it 
surely ought to arouse anybody's en- 
thusiasm who beholds it for the first 
time. 

But when one has made the tour in 
other days, there is a disposition to 
pay less attention to the scenic beau- 
ties and to study with more care the 
conditions that affect the prosperity 
and welfare of the people. 

In the far Northwest—that is, on 
the Pacific coast—in winter the coun- 
try looks surprisingly fresh and green; 
cows are contentedly feeding in pas- 
tures like one expects to see in June, 
but not in January. And, on the other 
hand, it upsets one’s preconceived ideas 
to find cool weather in July and August, 
such as may be experienced in Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. 


& 


OU talk with business men of con- 
ditions, and they will tell vou, in 
Oregon and Washington, that the lum- 
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ber industry is depressed. Some at- 
tribute this depression to the tariff, 
with a consequent influx of Canadian 
lumber; others to some disorganization 
of the methods of conducting the in- 
dustry, which governmental regulations, 
it is claimed, forbid the lumber men to 
remedy; while the paralysis in shipping, 
due to the war, and perhaps to legis- 
lation, comes in for a share of the 
blame. 

The prostration of a predominant in- 
dustry is a serious matter to any sec- 
tion. Cotton has so long been looked 
on as king in the South that an injury 
to this product is viewed as a great ca- 
lamity. But the South grows many 
things besides cotton, as one may see 
by studying the Government statistics. 

So in the Pacific Northwest, while 
lumbering is very important, and while 
that industry is at present undoubtedly 
depressed from the causes named and 
perhaps from others, yet there are 
many additional sources of prosperity. 
I was surprised to learn that Washing- 
ton ranked sixth among the states in 
the production of wheat. Minerals 
abound in this section, and fishing is 
an important industry. Grains and 
grow in a_ profusion which 
amazes the Eastern visitor. Seattle is 
at the gateway of the Alaskan Terri- 
tory, a newly-opened mine of material 
riches. Portland, amid the almost un- 
matched fertility of the Willamette 
Valley, certainly has a favorable situa- 
tion, while in both Washington and 


grasses 


Oregon are other vast regions of mar- 
velous productive capacity. 

In many sections of the Pacific coast 
the lands produce so abundantly that 
real estate prices have advanced to a 
high figure—500 an acre, and very 
much more, being a not uncommon price. 
To the 
ef “abandoned farms” 


Easterner, accustomed to read 
at $20 an acre, 
iis seems an extravagant price, and 
cn some of the Pacific coast people 
inclined to think that 
ese prices tend to retard the settle- 
nt and development of the section. 


emselves are 


hers claim that if one compares the 
odactive capacity of this land with 
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that selling at lower figures, the price 
will be found reasonable. 


& 


LIMATIC  conditions—always a 

leading factor in the enjoyment of 
an extensive journey—have some sur- 
prises in store for those who visit the 
Pacific coast for the first time. As has 
been said, Seattle and Portland are 
rather cool in midsummer, but one does 
not journey far south from the latter 
city until semi-tropical heat is encoun- 
tered. But, anomalous as it may seem, 
when you get still farther south, to a 
principal objective of the Western tour 
—San Francisco—you find it cold 
enough for an overcoat, or steam heat 
of mornings and evenings, and even 
the woman who wears furs in August 
can not be scornfully pointed out for 
following a ridiculous fashion. 


& 


F you do not quite make up your 

mind as to the metropolitan charac- 
teristics of some of the Pacific coast 
cities, you come to a conclusion quickly 
enough once you land in San Francisco, 
for that city not only has a distinctive 
climate, but a distinctive atmosphere as 
well. It is metropolitan beyond all 
doubt. There is a briskness in the 
movements of the people, a smartness of 
dress, a taste in the shop window dis- 
plays—in short, hundreds of witnesses 
to the metropolitan character of the 
city. I do not suppose San Francisco 
would feel complimented by compari- 
son with New York, and would prob- 
ably accept comparison with Paris as a 
matter of course. Just now the custom- 
ary gaiety of the place is accentuated 
by the exposition crowds; but it will 
still remain when these crowds 


gone. 
& 


are 


AST month I wrote about the great 
Exposition, and will now only ex- 
press the earnest hope that it is not to 
close with the coming December, as 
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originally planned. It represents too 
great a capital outlay for so short a 
period. Besides, it ought, by all means, 
to extend through at least one full win- 
ter season—for winter is the fashion- 
able (and I think the most desirable) 
season for visiting California. There- 
fore, I hope that the movement inau- 
gurated by the Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake City to continue both the San 
Francisco and San Diego expositions 
throughout the vear 1916 may receive 
popular support and be favored by the 
exposition authorities. 


& 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA, of 
which Los Angeles is the hub, is one 
of the world’s most delightful spots in 
winter. My enthusiasm for the section 
as a summer resort is not so great; but 
the true Angeleno will not admit that 
even in summer it is a whit less charm- 
ing than paradise. 

Here almost everything grows in 
boundless profusion. They have tapped 
the springs in the mountains and have 
brought water to everyone’s door; and 
with water at hand, almost anything 
can be grown. I asked a friend which 
one amidst all these innumerable crops 

figs, lemons, dates, grapes, oranges, 
walnuts, and so on without end—was 
the most profitable, and he promptly 
replied “The tourist crop.” 


& 


S4% DIEGO is at the southwestern 
corner of the United States, and 
if you go to Point Loma and gaze out 
upon the Pacific, the feeling comes that 
you have reached the jumping-off place 
sure enough. 

Here another climatic surprise con- 
fronts the traveler. You have gone 
south, vet it is surely cooler than at 
Los Angeles. Indeed, San Diego could 
get my vote as a very fair summer re- 
sort. In winter, of course, as in the 
neighborhood of Los Angeles, the cli- 
mate is superb. 


Let me make a prediction: One day 
it will be just as fashionable to sail 
from New York or any point on the 
Atlantic seaboard to Southern Califor- 
nia as it has been heretofore to go to 
Southern France or Italy. We shall 
sometime see the finest ocean liners 
making this trip. When that day 
comes—and it is not far distant—the 
marvelous development of this favored 
region will receive a fresh and power- 
ful impetus. 

The San Diego expesition is well 
worth seeing. It is not intended to ri- 
val or even to invite comparison with 
what has been done at San Francisco. 
The southern fair has its own indi- 
viduality. In a harmonious relation 
between the various buildings and in 
beauty of landscape effects, its attrac- 
tiveness is unrivalled. As an achieve- 
ment alone it is most worthy. Think 
of a city of 30,000 or 40,000 tackling 
a job like this, with another and greater 
show almost certain to eclipse its ef- 
forts! But this energetic people went 
ahead, their population probably treb- 
ling while they were bending to the 
task, and they completed the work 
they had set for themselves. 

I shall be surprised if the spirit 
shown in this enterprise, combined with 
a most favorable location, does not 
make of San Diego a very important 
city. It has a fine harbor, much rich 
territory adjacent, and think of its 
proximity to Mexico and what that 
means when the development of that 
country really begins. 

All things considered, the future of 
San Diego looks exceedingly interest- 
ing. True enough, the feverish build- 
ing activity which preceded the exposi- 
tion era has been followed by a period 
of comparative calm; and yet—well, 
keep vour eye on San Diego. 


& 


RAVELING eastward by _ the 
southern routes, you are prett) 
apt to encounter rather warm weather, 
with the mercury at 100 and upwards 
Blasts of sand and hot winds do not 
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dd to the comfort. But when you get 
into the great Salt Lake Valley— 
which resembles in some respects the 
famed Valley of Mexico—there is an 
intense feeling of relief. You have es- 
caped the sands and the siroccos and 
are in an oasis sure enough. 

[ suppose everyone who goes to Salt 
Lake City visits the wonderful Mor- 
mon Tabernacle, built in the pioneer 
days by Brigham Young and his fol- 
lowers. To miss the organ concert 
every week day or the temple choir on 
Sunday would be a serious omission in 
the transcontinental journey. Both in 
Salt Lake City and the surrounding 
country one sees many evidences that 
the Mormons are an industrious and 
thrifty people. The people of Utah— 
Mormons and non-Mormons—pride 
themselves on the large percentage of 
their revenues devoted to educational 
purposes, and their system of public 
instruction has been warmly com- 
mended by many of the foremost edu- 
cators of the United States. 

Salt Lake City is one of the very 
beautiful cities of the country, its lo- 
cation, near an inland sea surrounded 
by lofty mountains, giving it an es- 
pecial charm. The hotel accommoda- 
tions are splendid, and the courtesy and 
hospitality of the people not exceeded 


anywhere. 


CROSS the Rockies toward the 

east climatic conditions change 
again. From a rainless region where 
eternal sunshine prevails one comes to 
Denver—a mile high—and finds it 
raining torrentially every day. People 
told me that was exceptional, and I 
could well believe them. A quarter of 
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a century ago, in western Kansas, a 
good rain was such an exceptional thing 
that the local newspapers played it up 
on the front page with scare head lines. 
But the other morning I awoke in that 
former arid region to find the train 
plunging through a thick fog. The 
short brown buffalo grass has given 
place to more luxuriant growths of 
green, while everywhere are abundant 
grain crops. 
& 


MAHA was one of the most pros- 

perous looking places I saw on this 
long journey. They have a new hotel 
there which leaves Chicago and New 
York not much to crow over. Crops are 
about the best ever known. The banks 
are finding it necessary in some cases 
to enlarge their quarters, and the pes- 
simist has been sent to the rear. The 
base of this prosperity rests upon the 
fertile farms, and it is sure and solid. 


& 


VER all the region covered by this 

journey the favor of the Almighty 
is written in language so plain that he 
who flies through on the swiftest “lim- 
ited” may read it. Cool weather and 
more than an ordinary rainfall have 
somewhat delayed the maturing of the 
corn, but the crop itself is wonderful, 
and given a few weeks of sunshine it 
ought to come near to being a record- 
breaker. Nearly every product of the 
soil loads the earth this season with its 
abundance, and the outlook for a wide- 
ly-diffused prosperity could hardly be 
better. E. H. Y. 

August 31st. 


Foreign Exchange Problems Arising 
from Our Billion Dollar Trade 
Balance 





(Statement Furnished Tue Bankers Macazine by Messrs. KNAUTH, 
NACHOD & KUHNE, New York) 





ALL in the price of London ex- 

change to the lowest level 

touched in forty years has ex- 
cited wide public interest in efforts of 
Europe to liquidate its enormous in- 
debtedness to the United States. The 
problem is of pressing importance for 
the reason that very heavy exports of 
war material will be made this year in 
the period when the outflow of food- 
stuffs is taking place. 

The exchange operations necessary 
to create dollars for the payment of 
war material (most of which must be 
paid here in dollars) and the offer- 
ings of bills on London drawn against 
exportation of foodstuffs and other 
merchandise, will, in the fall, reach a 
total unprecedented in this country’s 
history. The inevitable consequence 
will be a considerable further decline 
in the exchange rates, unless steps are 
taken to offset this natural decline by 
importation of gold, the sale of Ameri- 
can or foreign securities in this market, 
or by the establishment of large credits 
secured by satisfactory collateral. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30 
last, our foreign trade balance reached 
the unprecedented total of $1,094,422,- 
792—an extraordinary total, being 
$327,991,238 in excess of the previous 
record export excess, reported in the 
fiscal vear 1908. Yet the shipments of 
munitions and war material figured 
scarcely any in this huge balance, for 
the reason that the contracts for war 
material took several months to fill and 
only recently have deliveries begun to 
Le mage in large volume. The move- 
ment is now well under way. however, 
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and during the next five or six weeks 
may be expected to reach its greatest 
headway. Furthermore, the buying of 
war material is going on all the time, 
although the placing of orders is some- 
what restricted by the capacity of the 
plants to turn out the material. 


& 


TWO BILLION BALANCE PROB- 
ABLE BY DECEMBER 31 


HIS situation provides apparent 
basis for the prediction made in 
various quarters that our foreign trade 
balance will pass the two billion dollar 
mark by the end of the calendar year. 
Should the war continue another year, 
as various foreign experts believe that 
it will, there is no telling how much fur- 
ther the purchasing movement will go. 
The largest question therefore, con- 
nected with the financial operations of 
the war, in their bearing upon American 
finance, has to do with the course of 
the foreign exchanges during the pe- 
riod of active fighting. The cost of 
fighting, like the cost of living, is at 
the highest level ever known, and the 
burden is likely to increase. The prob- 
lem of financing the war becomes more 
complex, each month that the fighting 
lasts. 

It is of the highest importance there- 
fore that the utterly abnormal condi- 
tions which prevail in the foreign ex 
change market should be corrected as 
quickly as possible, not alone to pro 
mote the sale of munitions—a relatively 
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minor matter—but to assist the much 
more important export movement of 
wheat, cotton and other staples. It is 
clear that so long as the position of 
the exchange market forces foreign 
buyers to pay a large premium on the 
purchase of cotton and other commodi- 
ties in the United States, there will be 
an incentive for foreigners to curtail 
such purchases, either through recourse 
to surplus supplies at home, or by fill- 
ing their requirements elsewhere than 
in this country. Europe has a consid- 
erable supply of cotton on hand, and 
there is no doubt that the continuance 
of a very low price for London ex- 
change means the ultimate marking 
down of American commodity prices to 
offset the exceptionally high cost of 
settling in New York. 


& 


HOW THE SETTLEMENT CAN 


BE MADE 


HERE are three ways in which 
Europe may take up this huge in- 
debtedness to the United States, and 
correct the abnormal conditions in the 
exchange markets: first, by shipping 
gold coin or bullion in amounts sufli- 
cient to pay maturing obligations as 
they have to be cared for; second, by 
sending back American securities still 
held abroad, or by getting us to take 
large blocks of the new foreign war 
bonds; or third, by negotiating heavy 
temporary loans in this country either 
through the sale of short term notes to 
banks and bankers direct, or through 
the creation of immense credit balances 
secured by the pledge of American se- 
curities or other adequate collateral. 
There will be further liquidation of 
American securities owned abroad, but 
inasmuch as the selling which has al- 
ready taken place has dislodged most 
of the speculative holdings, it is fair 
to assume that the pure investment 
holdings will be retained, unless pan- 
icky conditions should develop on the 
othr side. More gold will probably 
cor + from Australia, Africa and South 
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America. Such shipments, whatever 
they are, must necessarily be restricted 
by the urgent requirements of the bel- 
ligerent nations to carry as large a gold 
reserve as possible against their badly 
inflated currency issues. It is estimated 
that the nations at war have outstand- 
ing ‘ about three billion dollars of 
“emergency currency.” A good deal of 
it is well covered, but while the war 
lasts, all Europe will find it necessary 
to carry as strong a gold reserve as it 
can accumulate. 
7 


A LARGE LOAN FOR 
REAT BRITAIN, for’ months 


past, has rejected all proposals to 
borrow here on any broad scale. A loan 
of some kind would seem to be inevita- 
ble however, as in no other way will it 
be possible for the London bankers to 
bring order out of the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing in the market for ster- 
ling exchange. What has already been 
done towards “mobilizing” foreign- 
owned American securities, as the basis 
for a huge American credit fund, is 
good so far as it goes. But an extraor- 
dinary situation calls for the adoption 
of extraordinary measures, and it is 
clear that some thorough-going pro- 
gramme must be adopted not alone in 
the interests of the foreign buyers but 
for the protection of American sellers. 
There can be very little demand for 
London exchange at New York as an 
offset to the demand for New York ex- 
change at London, for some time to 
come. This is not only because our 
import trade has fallen off very rad- 
ically—although that is the chief fac- 
tor—but because of the much smaller 
requirements for dividend and interest 
payments to foreign investors since the 
resale to New York of fully $500,000,- 
000 of our securities. The demand for 
London exchange at New York has also 
been reduced by the falling off of fully 
$150,000,000 a year in the ordinary ex- 
penditures by American tourists trav- 
eling in Europe; by the considerable re- 
duction in the volume of remittances 
that were formerly made by foreign 
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residents in this country, the relatively 
smaller total of ocean freight charges 
paid to foreign ship-owners due to the 
disorganization of ocean traffic, and the 
meagre shipping facilities that are now 
available; and abandonment of all bor- 
rowing operations through the use of 
finance bills and otherwise, which in 
normal times have been resorted to by 
American bankers. 


co 


OFF IN VOLUME OF 
EXCHANGE 


FALLING 


T would be idle for anyone to esti- 

mate what the aggregate falling off 
in the volume of exchange represented 
by these various items amounts to. It 
represents surely several hundred mil- 
lion dollars, and a change from these 
conditions cannot be expected until the 
war is over, and the restoration pro- 
well under way. There has 
been very little to offset this decline, 
and although American bankers have 
advanced fully $300,000,000 to  bel- 
ligerent and neutral nations, through 
the purchase of short-term notes and 
bends, and the granting of credit facili- 
ties, the exchange situation can be 
remedied only through the adoption of 
some comprehensive plan of relief that 
shall be vast enough to meet the sit- 
uation. 


cess is 


& 


THE WORLD'S CENTRAL MONEY 
MARKET 


HE problems presented by these ab- 

normal movements in the foreign 
exchange markets—by the exceptional 
low rates that have prevailed at New 
York for exchange on London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Petrograd, and Rome— 
rank among the most interesting prob- 
lems that have developed during the 
twelve months of war. Difficult as it is 
for the English people to admit it, 
the fact remains that New York has 
gained, during this period, much of the 
prestige which London formerly en- 
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joyed as the central money market of 
the world. Much of the business which 
London has lost during the interval 
when its markets were closed to outsid 
investments will return to it after the 
war is over; much of it, too, it will 
never regain. 

“Dollar Exchange” will be more of 
a factor under the new order of things 
which will prevail after the war is 
over, and the financial operations inci- 
dental to paying for the war are at- 
tempted. It is fortunate for this coun- 
try that the Federal Reserve Act is 
upon the statute books, for under its 
provisions the work of financing the 
world—a work in which American 
bankers must play an important part— 
can be undertaken much more advan- 
tageously than under the restrictions of 
the National Bank Act, with the old 
method of scattered reserves and inde- 


pendent banks. 


Bankers’ Acceptances 
THE Federal Reserve Board has is- 
d 


sued a regulation considerably ex- 
tending the use of bankers’ acceptances. 
The former regulation issued on April 2 
last limited acceptances to a “‘commer- 
cial, industrial or agricultural concern” 
but the new regulation broadens the 
scope of the drawers of such accept- 
ance to read as follows: 

“A banker’s acceptance must be 
drawn by a purchaser or seller or other 
person, ‘firm, company or corporation 
directly connected with the importation 
or exportation of the goods involved in 
the transactions in which acceptance 
originated, or by a banker. The bill 
must not be renewed after the goods 
have been surrendered to the purchaser 
or consignee, except for such reasona- 
ble period as may have been agreed 
upon at the time of the opening of the 
credit as a condition incidental to the 
importation or exportation involved, 
provided that the bill must not contain 
or be sudject to any condition whereby 
the holder thereof is obligated to renew 
the same at maturity.” 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 





ITTLE things lend confidence. I 
know of a small town bank that 
failed because it was painted red. 

& 


VEN cows have to be driven to pas- 
ture. How much more difficult it 

is to drive MONEY to COVER. 
People realize that Saving is wise, but 
its necessary to lead ’em half way, at 


that, 
& 


NCE upon a time all that was re- 
quired of a Banker, was side- 
w iskers and a deep voice. Nowadays, 


you must first be a mighty fine business 
man, and, secondly—a mighty fine 
MAN. The side whiskers are inciden- 
tal. 


& 


HE fact that a man has a thousand 

or two acres of fine land; that his 

silo is of the latest and most expensive 
type; that he has splendid equipment 
and a big market are not as significant 
as how he stands with his bank. Any- 
bedy, given working capital and genu- 
ine initiative, can MAKE money. The 
crop oi men who know what to do with 
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“The crop of men who know what to do with 
money when they GET it, is not large enough to 
stuff th’ market.” 


it, when they GET it, is not large 
enough to stuff th’ market. 


& 


HE Banking Business is closely 
akin to Nature, herself. From the 
hour that Man sets plowshare to soil 
and drops the seeds in the furrows, our 
interests are a unit. It’s only a step 
through a sunny month or so, from the 
crops in the fields, to the Receiving 
Teller’s Window. 


& 


ONCE had the fool idea that all I had 

to do, after the bank was built, was 
to sit tight at my desk, and wait—the 
money would roll in, on it’s own milling. 
The waiting was all right—I did that 
part very professionally. But somc- 
thing got in the way of the dollars. 
They turned over on their sides before 
they ever reached Main Street. Purty 
soon, I discovered that a Bank is not 
essentially different from, say, a store. 
You must CREATE customers. Polished 
brass fixtures and white marble writing 
desks will NOT do it. The PER- 


SONAL equation enters in powerful 
strong. I started out with fifty thou- 
sand dollar ideals and ended by scratch- 
ing like sixty to get five-dollar savings 
accounts started. 


7 


BANKER has the women folks to 

thank for a fair share of his pros- 
perity. Right in my home town I rec- 
ollect th’ case of Billy Martin. Billy 
owned a fine diversified farm on the out- 
skirts of town. He made money easy— 
but he spent it a darn sight easier. In 
fact, next to setting out young fruit 
trees, there was nothing Billy liked to 
do better than get rid of his earnings. 
One June, Billy and his wife went to a 
big Convention. It was an expensive 
affair, and the fourth day, when far 
from home and friends, Billy discovered 
two things. One was that his money 
had run out; second, that he had noth- 
ing in reserve. That was always th’ way 


“She had two thousand dollars saved up in the 
home institution, which they sent for. Billy couldn't 
believe it at first.” 


he had lived. And, just in the midst of 
th’ muddle, Billy’s wife hauled out a 
Bank Book. She had ‘two thousand dol- 
lars saved up in the home institution. 
Billy couldn't believe it at first. 
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“Where'd ye manage to git all that, 
Marthy?” he asked. 

“Been savin’ it, a dollar or so a week,” 
the wife answered. 

“Gee! I didn’t know th’ durned stuff 
counted up as fast as that!” Billy cried. 
his eyes dancin’-—‘‘lemme fifty, Marthy, 
and I'll pay it back when we git home.” 

And when the chap landed back in his 
own county, he lived up to his promise. 
That Convention experience had set him 
to thinkin’, but it was Marthy as had 
wound up th’ spring. 


& 


O*’ E morning a quiet, unassuming lit- 
tle lady, well past middle-age, 
drifted into the bank. Our . Paying 
Teller had never seen her before, but 
she had the sort of a bit o’ paper you 
can't afford to question. As she shoved 
it across th’ counter, th’ Teller noticed 
that her black silk waist was sort of 
shabby, and her hat a last year model. 
There was nothing modern about her, 
with th’ possible exception of th’ quick, 
sharp way she had of speaking. 

“IT want you to attend to 
QUICK,” says she. 

“Very well, Madam,” says the Payin’ 
Teller, just a little flustered by her 
tone. 

“And I want nice new bills,” she goes 
on, 

“T’m afraid I can’t give ’em to you, 
Madam,” replies the Payin’ Teller. He 
was as short in his speech an’ way of 
talkin’ as th’ back hair of a crocodile. 

“Why?” she insists. 

‘““Well—we can’t be bothered with it,” 
answers the monkey of a Teller. 

The Little Old Lady in the faded 
dress turned on her heel and flounced 
off, without taking it either way. At 
ten, the next morning, I was informed 
that the Second National, across the 
street, had just nabbed a new depositor 

a sixty-five thousand dollar plum. It 

is some new Manufacturer lately set- 

d in th’ section. 

The Little Lady was his wife. 


this 
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“Think it over. When I put men in 
my bank nowadays, you can better be! 
I learn whether they’re ALWAYS po 
lite and considerate FUST.” 


& 


LEND money to all sorts of men 
around my section. Most of them 
I know as well as I know myself. 
But if two come at me at the same time 
and money is short, the feller that wants 
te buy MACHINERY, gets HIS with- 


out waiting. 


1} 


NE of the first things a Banking 
man ought to learn by heart, is the 
handling of delinquents. If there’s one 
feller on this earth I treat a leetle bet- 
ter than another, it’s the chap what has 
fallen behind. When you see a man 
come into your bank, holdin’ his head 
down—step right up to him, slap him 
on the back and say: “Howdy, Ol’ Man. 
Things ain’t goin’ jest right, eh? What 
of it. I run agin them snags MY- 
SELF. Sit down and let’s talk it over 
and, say—Mr. Man—if you are in a 
bad way and can’t take up that note this 
week, there’s no good of your avoiding 
the issue—of feeling ASHAMED about 
it. We'll tide things over some way.” 
That type of talk does more for a down- 
and-outer than reprimand or inexorable 
firmness. It’s ten to one your man goes 
back and has his mule hitched to a plow 
before th’ echo of what you've told him 
has died out. 


& 


LIKE to feel that the folks in my lit- 

tle village look upon our institution 
as a sort of bulwark, against which the 
rough weather may break and beat in 
times of financial stress. built 
our two-story brick structure right in 
the middle of things—right within 
sights of mills and factories, and stores 
and the Court House. If Hard Times 


So we 
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come swooping down Main Street, it 
will hit our bank FIRST. We've 
planted shade trees out in front and a 


“When you see a man come into your bank holdin’ 
his head down, step right up to him, slap him on the 
back and say * Howdy OL Man. Things aint goin’ 
jist right, eh! What of it. I run agin them snags 
myself. Sit down. and lets talk it over.” 


strip of bright green grass and in one 
of the windows geraniums are 
growin’. All signs of sunny optimism, 
Just when th’ community 
gets an idea that things are going to 


some 


vou know. 
the tarnation bow-wews generally, we 
sprinkle our lawn and flowers and all 
start smiling at once the minute we see 
a citizen the door. Has it a 
psychological effect? Well, rather. 
It’s mighty hard for a fellow to keep 
on with the blues when you smile it out 
of him. 


pass 
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UR Bank is proving the “Bread 
winner” for more than one little 
family hereabouts. See that hill up 
yonder? See that white house standing 
sturdy-like under the oaks and willows 
—th’ place with the garden? 
Widow Franklin lives there. When her 
old man died, he left no more than 
enough to invest quietly. The house was 
mortgaged and things generally weren't 
as bright as they might The 
widow came down to talk it over with 
us. We advised her—helped her—in- 
vested her money for her. That was 
five years ago only, but now the mort- 
gage is off the house and the 


rose 


be. 


willows 


We advised her—helped her—invested her money 
for her. That was tive years ago only, but now the 
mortgage is off the farm and she's comfortable for 
life.’ 


and the little rose garden and she’s com- 
fortable for life. A bank fails to live 
up to its finest, biggest, most useful 
ideals if it doesn’t strew the years with 
that sort of thing. 


au 
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American Bankers Association 





Forty-first Annual Convention at Seattle 





James K. 
NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION; 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


EMBERS American 
M Bankers to the 
number of several thousand as- 

in Seattle, Washington, on 
tember 6 for the forty-first annual 


of the 
Association 


s bled 


Lynxcu 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL, 
convention of the association, the meet- 
ings concluding on September 10. 

Both officially and from the bankers 
of Seattle, the convention was given a 
warm welcome, and the elaborate pro- 
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W. A. Law 


RETIRING-PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATIONS PRESIDENT FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, 


gram of entertainments already pub- 
lished in Tue BaNKers MaGaziNE was 
carried out to the great enjovment and 
delight of the visitors. 

The annual address of President 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


William A. Law and the address of 
ex-President William H. Taft were 
notable features of the convention. 
Secretary Farnsworth’s annual re- 
port showed a membership of 15,010. a 
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gain of 290 in the past year, and the 
largest total membership ever reported. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring 
military preparedness on the part of 
the United States. 

Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of James K. Lynch, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, San 
Francisco, for president, and P. W. 
Goebel, president Commercial National 


ny 


dll 


Bank, Kansas City, Mo., for vice-presi- 
dent. 

Next year’s convention will meet at 
Kansas City, the date to be fixed here- 
after. 

| Owing to the late date at which a 
report of the convention was received, 
more extended mention of the proceed- 
ings is necessarily deferred until No- 
vember. ] 


New Counterfeits 


#5 National Bank Note.—On the 
First National Bank of Omaha, III.; 
check letter “A”; series of 1902-8; J. 
C. Napier, Register of the Treasury; 
Lee McClung, Treasurer of the United 
States; portrait of Benjamin Harrison; 
charter number 10291; bank number 
855; treasury number E35496B. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
crudely etched plates on two pieces of 
paper, between which silk threads have 
been distributed. It is very poor, and 
undoubtedly was made by the same per- 
son who made the counterfeit $5 on the 
United States National Bank of Owens- 
boro, Ky., described in our circular let- 
ter No. 389, dated June 25, 1915. 

$2 Silver Certificate—Series of 
1899. This counterfeit appears to be 
from wood-cut plates, and is so poor as 
to be unworthy of detailed description. 
It bears no check letter, and the desig- 
nations “Register of the Treasury” and 
“Treasurer of the United States” are 
omitted. 

$5 Silver Certificate (Indian Head). 

Series of 1899; check letter “B”; 
no face-plate number; J. C. Napier, 
Register of the Treasury; Lee Me- 
Clune, Treasurer of the United States. 

*1) Federal Reserve Note.—On the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 


chee. letter “C”’: John Burke, Treas- 


urer of the United States; W. G. Me- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury; por- 
trait of Jackson. 

These two counterfeits are printed 
from poorly executed  zinc-etched 
plates. The $5 bill has neither the silk 
threads nor imitation of them. The $10 
counterfeit. has red and blue ink lines 
te imitate the fiber. Neither of the 
counterfeits should deceive persons ac- 
customed to handling bills. 

The makers of the counterfeit $5 sil- 
ver certificate were arrested in Chicago 
July 16, and more than $10,000 of the 
counterfeit notes, together with the 
plates and apparatus, were seized. 

$5 Silver Certificate (Indian Head). 
—Series of 1899; check letter ‘“C”; 
face plate number 99; back plate num- 
ber missing; Gabe E. Parker, Register 
of the Treasury; John Burke, Treas- 
urer of the United States; serial num- 
ber M19364943. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
photomechanical plates, on two pieces 
of paper, the fiber being imitated by 
pen marks. The large “V” and serial 
numbers on face of note are of purplish 
cast, while the color of the seal is light 
blue. The lathe work on the face and 
back of note is poor. It should be read- 
ily detected by ordinarily careful hand- 
lers of money. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





LEADING CASES 


OF THE MONTH 





Savings Bank Deposit 
New York. 


Joint Account—Transfer Taxr—Tenan- 


cy in Common—T rusts—Gift. 


Surrogates Court, Saratoga County, March, 
1915. 


IN RE REED’S ESTATE. 


Where a savings bank deposit of 53,000, 
made in 1908, in the name of R., the de- 
cedent, and a niece, was expressly stated io 
be a joint account, with right of survivor- 
ship, payable to either or the survivor, the 
transaction was within Laws 1914, ¢. 369. 
Sec. 249, subd. 3, providing what deposits 
shall become the property of persons as joint 
tenants, and the ownership of the whole de- 
posit did not vest in the niece until she be- 
came the survivor at the death of decedent: 
and hence the deposit was subject to a trans 
fer tax under Tax Law (Consol. Laws, ec. 
60) Sec. 220, imposing such tax on a trans- 
fer made of property to take effect at or 
after the grantor’s death. (From 164 N. Y. 


Supp.) 
.O 
N the matter of the estate of Jane H. 


Reed, deceased. 


termine transfer tax questions in rela- 


Proceeding to de- 


tion to certain savings bank deposits. 
Decreed according to opinion. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


OSTRANDER, S. This is a pro- 

ceeding to determine transfer tax 
questions in relation to certain savings 
bank deposits. Deceased died at the 
town of Malta, September 29, 1914. On 


912 


July 6, 1908, she deposited in the Al 
bany Savings Bank 43,000; the deposit 
standing: 

“Albany Savings Bank in Account 
with Mrs. Jane H. Reed and Jennie C. 
Gray, Her Niece. Joint account with 
right of survivorship, payable to either 
creditor or to survivor.” 

January 10, 1910, she deposited $3,- 
000 in the National Savings Bank of 
Albany, the account being entered in 
the name of said bank “In Account with 
Mrs. J. H. Reed or Mrs. Sarah M. 
Clute, Her Sister.” On October 6, 
1910, she deposited $3,000 in the Al- 
bany County Savings Bank “in Trust 
for Her Nephew Fred S. Clute.” On 
July 8, 1911, she deposited $3,000 in 
the Albany County Savings Institution 
in the name of “Mary J. Reed in Trust 
for Dow S. Clute.” Jane H. Reed and 
Mary J. Reed are conceded to be the 
same person. 

Section 220 of the Tax Law, in rela- 
tion to transfer tax, provides that a tax 
be imposed upon the transfer of prop 
erty “by deed, grant, bargain, sale or 
gift made in contemplation of the 
grantor, vendor or donor, or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after such death.” The last of 
these deposits was made over thre 
vears before Mrs. Reed’s death, and n 
facts are shown warranting the infer 
ence that any of them were made in con 
templation of her death, within the 
meaning of those words as defined b\ 
the courts. 

The next inquiry is whether the trans 
fers to the various beneficiaries. unde: 
the were intended t 
take effect in possession or enjoyment! 


circumstances. 
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at or after her death. The various de- 
posits will be considered separately. 

It appears from the affidavits filed 
that, shortly after the deposit of July 
8th, decedent informed Mrs. Gray that 
she had made the same, the amount of 
it, and the manner in which she had de- 
posited the money, and showed the pass- 
book to Mrs. Gray. This deposit, it 
will be noted, was defined in the pass- 
book as a “joint account with right of 
survivorship, payable to either creditor 
or survivor.” This brings it within the 
of chapter. 369, Laws of 
1914, section 249, subdivision 3, which 
declares that such a deposit “‘shall be- 
come the property of such persons as 
joint tenants.” The provision has been 
in force since 1907, prior to this de- 
posit. 

In Bonnet vs. Molloy, 153 App. Div. 
73, it was said that, if the moneys de- 
posited in form similar to Mrs. Gray 
had been so deposited after this enact- 
ment, there could be no question but 
that the survivor would be entitled to 
the fund. Prior to this enactment there 
had been frequent difficulty in ascer- 
taining the intentions of the parties in 
such case in respect to joint tenancy, 
and there had been great reluctance to 
find that the depositor intended to cre- 
ate such joint tenancy of the fund with 
a right of 


provisions 


survivorship except upon 
very clear and cogent evidence. But the 
latter part of said section 249, as 
amended in 1914, provides that the de- 
posit in such form shall be conclusive 
evidence of the intention of both parties 
to vest the title to such deposit and ail 
additions in the survivor. 

In this case we have not only the stat- 
utory declaration, but very clear expres- 
sion of the intent of all the parties to 
the contract. In most of the recorded 
ises the controversy has been with ref- 
rence to the ownership of the fund 
fter the death had occurred, while ad- 
idication as to when the complete own- 
rship finally vested for purposes of the 
ransfer Tax Law has not been com- 
m. It will be further noted that these 
int tenancies in property, 
hich it is conceded may exist, are not 


personal 
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of the same quality as estates by the en- 
tirety in lands, which can exist only be- 
tween husband and wife, who are in such 
case considered in law 
same person. 

In Matter of Pitou, 79 Misc. Rep. 
385, 140 N. Y. Supp. 919, Surrogate 
Ketcham held that even in case of joint 
tenancy the survivor became the owner 
of his associate’s part because his asso- 
ciate died, and when he died, and that 
the transfer of such part was “intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment” upon the death of such tenant 
and was taxable. Judge Kent, in his 
Commentaries (volume 4, p. 360) says 
the whole estate or interest held in joint 
tenancy, whether it was an estate in fee, 
or for life, or for years, or was a per- 
sonal chattel, passed to the last survivor 
and vested in him absolutely. It passed 
to him free and exempt from all charges 
made by the deceased cotenant. 

The consequence of this doctrine is 
that a joint tenant cannot devise his 
interest in the land; for the devise does 
not take effect until after the death of 
the devisor, and the claim of the sur- 
viving tenant arises in the same instant 
as that of the devisee and is preferred. 
It will be noted that the addition to 
section 249 of the Banking Law above 
noted provides that in such ease it is to 
be conclusively inferred that both par 
intended to vest the title in the 
survivor. Until the death of one there 
can be no survivor, and consequently no 
complete vesting of title or “taking ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment.” 

The moneys were originally Mrs. 
Reed’s. What she gave to Mrs. Gray 
not an immediate and absolute 
right to all the money, but a right to the 
whole of it in case she became the sur 
vivor, and subject to a right in each to 
draw the whole deposit during their 
joint lives? The full and complete own 
ership of the whole was not intended to 
vest in Mrs. Gray until she became the 
at the death of Mrs. Reed. 
This deposit is therefore taxable. 

As to the deposit for Mrs. Clute: It 
appears that shortly after the deposit in 
January, 1910, the deceased informed 


as one and the 


ties 


was 


survivor 
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Mrs. Clute that she had deposited said 
moneys in the form set forth, and 
showed her sister, Mrs. Clute, the pass- 
book containing said account. This de- 
posit, made to Mrs. Reed or Mrs. Clute, 
is of the same effect as if made to Mrs. 
Reed and her sister. Clary vs. Fitz- 
gerald, 155 App. Div. 659. In this case 
of Mrs. Clute, there is no word in re- 
lation to a trust or survivorship in the 
form of this deposit, nor is it in form 
to be deemed a joint tenancy under 
section 249 of the Banking Law above 
quoted, since it is not in terms to be 
paid to the survivor. The fact that 
Mrs. Reed showed the book to her sis- 
ter in this form does not show any in- 
tention with regard to it other than its 
form would indicate. 

In Corcoran vs. Hotaling, 164 App. 
Div. 75, it was held that a deposit in 
this form was not inconsistent with an 
intention to create a joint tenancy in 
the fund where there was_ sufficient 
proof of such intention, but in this case 
at bar no such intention appears outside 
of the words on the bank book. These 
words import a gift iter vivos of one- 
half of the fund, thus creating a ten- 
acy in common. This leads to the con- 
clusion that one-half of this fund is tax- 
able. 

The deposit made in trust for Fred 
S. Clute by the deceased seems to fall 
within the rule of Matter of Totten, 179 
N. Y. 112, Matter of Pierce, 132 App. 
Div. 469, Stockert vs. Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution, 155 App. Div. 1253, 
and Hessen vs. McKinley, 155 App. 
Div. 496, where it was held that when 
notice of the trust form of the deposit 
was given to the beneficiary the trust 
became irrevocable. The transaction 
amounted to a gift inter vivos, the title 
passed at the time, and the deposit was 
not taxable. 

Concerning the Dow S. Clute deposit: 
Very soon after making the deposit Mrs. 
Reed showed the book to Dow, who was 
an infant, and to his father, and told 
them that she intended it to be for his 
benefit, and “‘that it was and was to be 
his and to belong to him.” If, as she 
expressed her intentions, “it was his” 
when she showed him the passbook, his 


ownership was not postponed, and there 
seems to be every element required for a 
gift inter vivos. This was, then, a pres- 
ent transfer, and was not taxable. 

The question of exemption from tax- 
ation of any of these matters by reason 
of relationship of the beneficiary to the 
deceased, or by reason of the amount 
passing to the beneficiary, is not consid- 
ered in this opinion, but will be deter- 
mined upon the adjustment of the tax. 

Decreed accordingly. 

154 N. Y. Supp. 247. 


& 
Gift of Savings Bank Book 


New Jersey. 


Savings Bank Deposit—Gift—Delivery 
Joint Account. 


Court of Chancery of New Jersey, April 12, 
1915. 


LAING VS. DURAND ET AL. 


The delivery of a savings bank book with 
intent to make a gift transfers title to the 


fund. 
& 


ILL by Wallace I. Laing against 

Frank Durand and others, to de- 
cide ownership of a bank deposit. De- 
cree for complinant. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


ACKES, V. C. This litigation in- 
volves the ownership of a bank de- 
posit of $783.05, which the complainant 
claims by a gift inter vivos. The fund 
is on deposit in the “special inter- 
est department” or savings account of 
the Asbury Park & Ocean Grove Bank, 
in the name of “E. Laing or Sarah Em- 
ily Laing.” The rules and regula- 
tions for depositing and withdrawing 
moneys are printed in the passbook, the 
sixth one of which reads: 
“No deposit can be received or pay- 
ment made under any pretense what- 
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ever, unless the depositor produces 
either his or her book at the counter 
of the bank.” 

There seems to be no requirement for 
a draft in making withdrawals. Depos- 
its and withdrawals are entered in the 
passbook as they are made. 

The gift, it is claimed, was made by 
the delivery of the passbook, with dona- 
tive intention. It is regarded as the set- 
tled law of this state that the delivery 
of a savings bank passbook, without 
more, with intent to make a gift of the 
deposit, carries with it the fund. Van 
Wagenen vs. Bonnot, 72 N. J. Eq. 143, 
concurred in by the Court of Appeals 
74 N. J. Eq. 843; Cook vs. Lum, 55 N. 
J. Law, 373; Ridden vs. Thrall, 125 
N. Y. 572. 

The undisputed facts in the case are: 
The donor, Sarah Emily Laing, was the 
mother of the complainant. At her re- 
quest, in 1905, he took his family, con- 
sisting of wife and son, to live with his 
parents at Asbury Park, where they 
made their home until the mother died, 
in July, 1913. The father predeceased 
the mother some nine months. The par- 
ents were old and needed the help and 
comfort of the son and his wife. The 
mother at all times managed her house- 
hold, the son’s wife doing the house 
work, while the son paid $4 a week for 
his board The mother had been ailing 
for a year, and, realizing that her days 
were few, she, four months before her 
death, sent for her lawyer, Mr. Durand, 
the administrator defendant in _ this 
case, and had him prepare a deed con- 
vevying the homestead and the furniture 
in it to the complainant, and a testa- 
ment by which she gave the rest of her 
estate to her daughter and the com- 
plainant’s son by a first wife, in equal 
shares. 

The deed was sent for record, and 
upon its return, about a month after- 
wards, and the next night after the 
postman left it, the mother called her 
daughter-in-law upstairs to her room 
and said to her: “Minnie, get me that 
black skirt.” She took out of it a key 
and said: “Minnie, go my 
trunk and hand me over than tin box 


over to 
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in there.” She unlocked the box, leav- 
ing the key in it, took out the deed, 
and said: “Minnie, I give this property, 
all the furniture and things in it,” to 
the complainant. She then took out of 
the tin box the bank passbook and said: 
“This bank book and the money that 
is in the Ocean Grove & Asbury Park 
Bank I want Wallace (the complain- 
ant) to have. I know he hasn’t any 
money, and he will need it.’’ She then 
put the deed and bank book back in the 
tin box, closed the lid, and handed it 
to the daughter-in-law, saying: “Give 
this to Wallie.” 

The daughter-in-law took the box to 
her room, and upon her husband’s re- 
turn she handed it to him and told him 
what his mother had said. He looked 
the contents over, and the next morn- 
ing, when his mother came down to 
breakfast, he thanked her for the deed 
and bank book, and she said: “Take 
good care of those things and make 
good use of the money, for that is all 
you are going to get.” The box and 
contents ever after that remained in 
the possession of the complainant, the 
wife storing it in her shirtwaist box in 
her room. The proof of the ceremony 
attending the gift rests solely upon the 
testimony of the complainant’s wife. 
it is true; but when taken in connec- 
tion with corroborating circumstances 
in the case, it is entirely satisfactory 
and convincing and meets all of the 
requirements of the law for the making 
of a valid gift. Stevenson vs. Earl, 65 
N. J. Eq. 

To a woman confidant, a disinterest- 
ed witness, the donor said that shé 
knew she had not long to stay here: 
that she had not settled her personal 
affairs, and she could not die and feel 
that she had left her son and her grand- 
son Harold unprotected; that she 
wanted to be just with all parties and 
did not want a legal contest afterwards. 
To this lady, who was visiting the 
donor, she said: “I want Wallie to have 
the property (the homestead) and the 
bank book. He has no money to start 
with.” 

The following day the witness was 
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taken upstairs, when the donor took 
out of her closet a sealskin coat and 
said: “I want my daughter-in-law, 
Minnie, to have this, and the cloties. 
She has been a good daughter to me, 
and I want to repay her. I couldn't 
have kept house without her, and I 


She 


want her to have these things.” 
then went to her trunk, unlocked it 


with a key, picked up numerous articles 
that she wanted disposed of to different 
ones, and from the bottom of the trunk 
she took her tin box. She opened it 
with a key, and showed the witness the 
bank book in question, saying that she 
wanted it to go to her son Wallace, and 
that him to have the box 
and its contents. 

The witness then, at the request of 
the donor, went for Mr. Durand, who 
came and drew the will and the deed, 
as already stated. This testimony is 
very persuasive of a design to make a 
gift in the way it afterwards was made. 
We have this: The donor was 
intent upon dividing her property 
equally between her two children, and 
the allegation in the bill is that the 
property devised and bequeathed to the 
daughter and grandson exceeds in 
value, considerably, the property given 
to the complainant. 

This is not denied, nor was there any 
proof to the contrary. There is noth- 


she wanted 


also 


ing in the testimony indicating that 
influence was exerted upon the donor 


to make the gift; nor is there anything 


in the history of the case from whicl? 


undue influence may be presumed or in- 
ferred. It is conceded by the defend- 
ants that the donor, who was nearly 80 
vears of age, was, up to the time of 
her death, possessed of all her mental 
faculties, and from the evidence in the 
case it is apparent that she was master 
of her own affairs to the last. 

The point is made that, because the 
bank book stood in the name of “E. 
Laing or Sarah Emily Laing,” a gift 
of the fund could made; the 
argument being that Elden Laing, the 
donor’s husband. was a common owner 
with the donor of the fund, and that his 
share thereof belonged to his estate. 
Elden Laing left a will. in which the 


not be 
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donor was the sole legatee and execu- 
trix. She administered the estate, and 
it is to be assumed that reduceu 
whatever interest her testator had in 
the deposit to her own possession. 

I will advise a decree in favor of the 
complainant, without costs. 

93 Atlantic Rep. 884. 
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Accommodation Paper 
MAINE. 


Indorsement in Blank—Revocation of 





Indorsement—Surety—E ztension 
of Time. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, April 20, 
1914, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


VS. BLAKE, ET AL. 
One not a party, who signs his name on 
the back of a note in blank at its inception. 
and before it is negotiated, is an original 
promisor as to a bona fide holder before ma- 


turity. 
co 


CTION by the First National® 
Bank of Boothbay Harbor agains 
Fred C. Blake and others. Verdict for 
plaintiff against defendant Blake, and 
in favor of other defendants. On mo- 
tion by plaintiff to set aside verdict 
for defendants. Granted as to defend 
ant Blossom. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 


OPINION 


ING, J. Action upon a promissory) 
note, dated March 8, 1911, on four 
months, payable to the plaintiff’s order. 
signed by Fred C. Blake as maker, and 
indorsed by Thomas J. Blossom and 
Eugene Murray. The writ was dated 
December 18, 1913. The jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff against Blak« 
tor the amount due on the note, and a 
verdict in favor of the other defendants. 
The case is before us on plaintiff's mo- 
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tion to set aside the verdict in favor of 
Blossom and Murray. 

It is the well-settled principle of law 
in this state that a person, not a party 
to the note, who signs his name upon the 
back of it in blank at its inception, and 
before it is negotiated, is an original 
promisor as to a bona fide holder of the 
note before maturity. Bradford vs. 
Prescott, 85 Me. 482; Banking Co. vs. 
Me. 335. 

Both indorsers put their names on the 
back of this note at its inception, before 
it was delivered to the payee, and ac- 
cordingly the plaintiff bank, if it had no 
knowledge to the contrary, had a right 
to rely upon the note itself, and the 
presumption of law arising therefrom, 
that Blossom and Murray, whose names 
appeared upon the back of it, were 
original promisors. 

But Mr. Murray testified that, hav- 
ing learned things that changed his 
mind, he went to the bank, before it had 
accepted the note, and told the acting 
cashier, Mr. Simpson, that he did not 
want to be indorser on that note, or on 


Jones, 95 


any other note for Mr. Blake, and that 


Mr. Simpson promised him that the 
note would not be discounted. Mr. 
Simpson, on the other hand, denied that 
he had had any such conversation with 
Mr. Murray, and testified that the note 
was discounted by the bank in good 
faith, without any knowledge that Mr. 
Murray refused to be bound by his 
indorsement. If Mr. Murray notified 
the bank, before it accepted the note, 
that he revoked his indorsement, then 
he was not liable in this action. That 
was an issue of fact for the jury to 
determine, from the conflicting testi- 
mony and such other facts and circum- 
stances as the evidence disclosed. They 
saw and heard the witnesses, whose tes- 
timony was in conflict, and decided that 
contested issue in Mr. Murray’s favor. 
The court does not find from an exam- 
nation of the evidence that their de- 
ision on that issue was so manifestly 
‘roneous that it ought to be set aside. 

There is no evidence in the case that 
Mr. Blossom revoked his indorsement 
r notified the bank, directly or indi- 
ctly. before it accepted the note, that 


he was unwilling to be bound thereby. 
Mr. Murray’s revocation of his own in- 
dorsement did not affect Mr. Blossom’s 
liability as indorser. The bank had 
the right to rely upon that, in the ab- 
sence of any knowledge to the contrary. 
It was a bona fide holder of the note as 
to him, and his liability to the bank was 
that of an original promisor of the note. 

But he contends that he was released 
from his liability to the plaintiff on 
account of an extension of time of pay- 
ment given to the maker of the note. 
We find no sufficient evidence to sup- 
port that contention. Assuming, al- 
though it does not affirmatively so ap- 
pear, that Mr. Blossom’s liability to the 
maker of the note was that of a surety, 
and that the bank had knowledge of 
that fact at the time of the alleged ex- 
tention, the evidence falls far short of 
showing any such a contract on the part 
of the bank with the maker of the note 
for an extension of time for its pay- 
ment as the law requires to absolve a 
surety from liability. It must be shown 
that the contract relied upon was a 
valid, enforceable one against the bank, 
founded on a sufficient consideration 
and the effect of which would be to give 
further and definite time to the maker 
of the note, without the consent of the 
surety. Berry vs. Pullen. 69 Me. 101. 

The evidence shows clearly that no 
payment whatever, either of principa! 
or interest, was ever paid on the note 
by the maker or by any one else. From 
its maturity, July 8, 1911, the note re- 
mained in the bank overdue and wholly 
unpaid, notwithstanding the fruitless 
effort of the bank to have it paid or re- 
newed. May 13, 1912, the cashier of 
the bank wrote Mr. Murray, sending 
him a new note, signed by Blake, for 
dated May 8, 1912, on four 
months, “to renew one due of his which 
vou are an indorser on, of which he 
pays a little and the interest.” In ex 
planation the cashier testified, that if 
the new note had been completed the 
maker was to pay $3 as the difference 
between the new note and the old one, 
together with the back interest, and the 
discount on the new note. But the new 
note was not completed, Murray refused 
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to sign it. and nothing was paid on the 
old one, either of interest or principal. 
It continued overdue, and this action 
was brought upon it. 

The act of the cashier in trying to 
get that overdue note fixed up, in the 
manner indicated in that letter, is not 
sufficient evidence of such a contract on 
the part of the bank to extend the time 
of payment of the note as would ab- 
solve the indorser, Blossom, from his 
liability to the bank. It was a justi- 
fiable, though fruitless, effort to get the 
old note paid by some cash from the 
maker and a new note of the same par- 
ties. 

We fail to find any sufficient evidence 
in the case to support the verdict in 
Mr. Blossom’s favor. It is manifestly 
wrong, and should not be permitted to 
stand. The conclusion of the court 
therefore is that the verdict in favor of 
Eugene Murray is not to be disturbed, 
but the verdict in favor of Thomas J. 
Blossom is to be set aside, and a new 
trial granted the plaintiff as to him 
only. 

93 Atlantic Rep. 840. 
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Collections 


VERMONT. 


Title to Deposit—Right to Charge 
Back—Draft for Deposit and 


Collection. 


Supreme Court of Vermont, May 15, 1915. 


WALKER VS. D. W. RANLETT CO. ET. AL. 


Where there is a general deposit of a draft 
indorsed in blank, or made payable to a bank 
and placed to the drawer’s credit, subject to 
check before collection, the presumption is 
that the parties intended that the title should 
pass; but such presumption is rebuttable, the 
parties inferential intention yielding to their 
real intention, if shown, the question depend- 
ing upon the particular facts. The fact that 
a bank has a right, upon failure of collection 
on a deposited draft, to charge back to the 
depositor’s account advancements made on 
the strength of it, being generally recog- 
nized where title has passed, is not con- 
trolling on the question of whether title did 


pass. 
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CTION by Walker & Brock against 
the D. W. Ranlett Co., the Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co., trus- 
tee, and the First National Bank of 
Boston, claimant. Judgment on the 
commissioner’s report holding the trus- 
tee liable, and such trustee and the 
claimant except. Judgment as to the 
trustee and the claimant reversed, and 
judgment entered that the trustee is not 
chargeable, and that the claimant is en- 
titled to the funds in controversy. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


AYLOR, J. The case is here on 
exceptions by the trustee and 
claimant to the judgment of the county 
court holding the trustee liable on the 
commissioner's report. The trustee, 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., having filed a 
disclosure denying liability, and the 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
having entered as claimant, a commis- 
sioner was appointed under the statute 
to take the disclosure of the trustee. 
The commissioner has found and re- 
ported the following facts: 

The plaintiffs are grain dealers do- 
ing business at West Barnet, Vt. The 
defendant, a corporation having its 
principal office at Boston, Mass., con- 
ducts a grain brokerage business. Prior 
to September 9, 1912, the plaintiffs or- 
dered a car load of corn from the de- 
fendant. On September 9, 1912, the 
defendant made an “arrival” draft on 
the plaintiffs for $751.25, the price of 
the corn, payable to the order of the 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 
To this draft was attached the order 
bill of lading covering the shipment of 
corn. On the same day the defendant 
deposited the draft at the claimant 
bank. As shown by the exhibits at- 
tached to the report, this draft was one 
of the 10 drafts, aggregating $11. 
248.97, deposited that day by the de- 
fendant. 

The draft was indorsed by the claim- 
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ant, payable to the order of any bank, 
banker, or trust company, and with the 
attached bill of lading was forwarded 
to the trustee for collection. On the ar- 
rival of the shipment the plaintiffs paid 
the draft and immediately brought this 
suit against the defendant and trustee 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

The commissioner reports that the 
defendant was a regular customer of 
the claimant bank; that the draft was 
delivered to the claimant in the ordi- 
nary course of business and for collec- 
tion; that the amount of said draft, less 
exchange, was immediately credited to 
the defendant in his general account, 
subject to check; that on the day of 
the deposit of said draft the defendant. 
by checks, reduced its general account 
therein to $700; that the relation of 
claimant and defendant permitted the 
defendant, in the usual course of busi- 
ness, to draw checks against drafts so 
deposited in anticipation of their col- 
lection; that the arrangement with the 
defendant was such that claimant was 
to charge interest on the amount of the 
draft at the end of the month for the 
time the draft was outstanding, and, 
upon failure to make collection of said 
draft, to charge it up to the defendant’s 
account. 

The commissioner also reports that 
no account was charged, and the draft 
was not purchased by the claimant, “un- 
less the transaction as stated imply a 
purchase,” and that claimant’s title to 
and rights in said draft. and the pro- 
ceeds thereof, are “only such as are im- 
puted by law from the nature of the 


entire transaction.” The concluding 


paragraph of the report is as follows: 


“T find that, upon payment of said 
draft by plaintiff to trustee, as afore- 
said, the trustee thereupon 
debtor to claimant for the amount of 
said payment ($751.25); that defend- 
ant had no title or interest therein upon 
which it could have based suit against 
trustee. I find that the trustee ought 
to be discharged and the claim of the 
First National Bank of Boston, as 
claimant, ought to be allowed.” 

The county court accepted the report 


became 
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of the commissioner, and rendered judg- 
ment thereon “that the funds in the 
hands of the trustee are funds of the 
defendant,” and held the trustee 
chargeable. Did the court below err 
in its judgment on the report? The 
judgment does not follow, but disre- 
gards, the decision of the commissioner. 
We do not deem it to con- 
far the the 
commissioner are controlling when the 
report is accepted, as the case can be 
disposed of without reference to his de- 
cision, 

By the decided weight of authority, » 
deposit by a general depositor of 2 
draft indorsed in blank, or made pay 
able to the bank where deposited and 
placed to his credit subject to check, 
prima facie passes the title to the draft 
and creates the relation of debtor and 
creditor. Burton vs. United States, 196 
U. S. 283; Metropolitan Nat. Bk. 
vs. Merchants’ Nat. Bk., 182 Ill. 367; 
Metropolitan Nat. Bk. vs. Loyd, 90 
N. Y. 530; Taft vs. Quinsigamond Nat. 
Bk., 172 Mass. 363, 52 N. E. 387; Aebi 
vs. Bank of Evansville, 124 Wis. 73; 
Downey vs. Nat. Ex. Ban, 52 Ind. 
App. 672. Thus, nothing to the contrary 
appearing, the presumption in those 
circumstances is that the parties in- 
tended that the title to the draft should 
pass; but the presumption is rebuttable, 
and their apparent purpose will yield to 
their real intention, if shown. The 
question must necessarily depend upon 
the facts of the particular case. If the 
parties intend that the paper shall be 
treated as cash, the title passes imme- 
diately upon receipt of the deposit. On 
the other hand, if it is intended that 
the bank shall not be responsible ex- 
cept as agent for collection, title re- 
mains in the depositor. See note 86 
Am. St. Rep. 775, and cases cited; also 
3 R. C. L. 524, where the leading cases 
on the subject of title to checks and 
drafts deposited are digested. 

The commissioner has not expressly 
found on the question of intention. The 
report is silent on that subject, except 
that his decision negatives any infer- 
ence drawn by him to rebut the pre- 


necessary 


sider how conclusions of 
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sumption that title to the draft passed 
to the claimant. Will this court pre- 
sume, in aid of the judgment below, 
that the county court inferred as a fact 
an intention of the parties that the title 
should not pass? The rule is that when 
the court below sends up its decision, 
accompanied only by the report on 
which it was based, this court only pre- 
sumes in aid of its judgment that it in- 
ferred such facts from the report as on 
examination it can see that the county 
court ought to have inferred. It is not 
sufficient that the facts reported have 
seme tendency to establish the required 
fact. An inference which this court will 
presume must be a fair and legitimate 
conclusion arising from the facts re- 
ported. Pratt vs. Page et al., 32 Vt. 13. 

The deposit by the defendant, a gen- 
eral depositor, of the draft, made pay- 
able to the claimant, and immediately 
placed to the credit of the defendant 
subject to its checks, prima facie passed 
title to the claimant. It remains to con- 
sider whether there is anything in the 
report, construed in the light of all the 
findings, that fairly tends to negative 
this presumption, which the 
county court ought to have made such 
an inference. 

The finding that no discount 
charged when the draft was deposited 
is of pre- 
sumption, in view of the finding that 
interest was to be charged at the end 
of the month on the amount of the draft 
for the time that elapsed before judg- 
ment. The maturity of the draft de- 
pended upon the arrival of the ship- 
Its time to run 
advance. 


from 


was 


no more force to rebut the 


ment at its destination. 
could not be ascertained in 
The arrangement for interest may well 
have been in line of discount; at least, 
it was entirely consistent with an inten- 
tion that title to the draft should pass 
to the claimant. 

The statement that the draft was not 
purchased by the defendant “unless the 


transaction as stated imply a purchase,” 
and that claimant’s title to and rights 
in said draft and the proceeds thereof 
are “only such as are imputed by law 
from the nature of the entire transac- 
tion,” is equivalent to a statement that 
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there was no direct evidence upon the 
question of title, or no evidence from 
which the commissioner could find an 
express intention. This statement does 
not affect the presumption as to title. 

The statement that the draft was de- 
livered to the claimant for collection, 
taken in connection with the other find- 
ings, does not justify the conclusion 
that it was intrusted to the bank for 
collection merely. It was made pay- 
able to the order of the bank; it was 
taken in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness from a general depositor; it was 
immediately credited to the general ac- 
count of the defendant, and became 
subject to its checks; it was apparently 
treated as a cash deposit; it was part 
of a large sum, made up wholly of 
drafts of a similar character deposited 
on the same day, against which checks 
aggregating practically — the 
amount were immediately drawn, redue- 
ing the defendant’s balance of that day 
to a sum Jess than the amount of this 
particular draft. These facts are in- 
consistent with the idea that the bank 
received the draft as a mere agent for 
collection. It is apparent that the com- 
missioner did not use the phrase “for 
collection” in its strict technical sense. 

The finding that, in the event of fail- 
ure to collect the draft, the claimant 
was to charge it up to defendant’s ac- 
count, does not rebut the presumption 
that title to the draft and its proceeds 
was in the claimant, but was consistent 
with it. 
simply a method adopted by the bank 
to collect from the drawer in case the 
draft was dishonored. It was a circum 
stance to be considered® on the question 
of title; but the right to charge back, 
either by express agreement or custom 
of bankers, is generally 
where title has passed, and so is not 
deemed controlling on that 
Burton vs. United States, 196 U. S. 
283; Brooks vs. Bigelow et al., 142 
Mass 6; American Tr. & Sav. Bank vs. 
Gueder & Paeschke Mfg. Co., 150 Ill. 
536. 

There being nothirig in thé 
fairly and legitimately supporting a 
eentrary inference, the presumption as 


same 


It was, or may well have been, 


recognized 


question, 


report 
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to the intention of the parties arising 
from the circumstances reported must 
prevail, It follows that the county court 
erred in its judgment on the report, and 
that the claimant is entitled to the funds 
in the hands of the trustee. 

We do not need to consider whether, 
if the draft had in fact been received 
by the claimant merely for collection, 
the fund could then have been reached 
as a credit of the defendant. The au- 
thorities, which are conflicting on this 
question, are reviewed in an extended 
note in 38 Am. St. Rep. 777. 

Judgment as to the trustee and 
claimant reversed; judgment that the 
trustee is not chargeable, that the claim- 
ant is entitled to the funds in contro- 
versy, and that the trustee and claim- 
ant recover costs 


93 At. Rep. 1054. 
7 


Negotiability 
NEBRASKA, 
Provision in a Note for Discount— 
Sum Certain in Money. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, April 16, 1915. 


AND TRUST CO. OF 
IA., VS. PLANCK. 


FARMERS’ LOAN IOWA CITY, 

The insertion of the words “a discount of 
six per cent. will be allowed if paid in full 
within fifteen days from date,” does not ren- 


der a promissory note non-negotiable. 


& 


CTION by the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. of Iowa City, Iowa, a 
corporation, against Walter Planck. 
‘rom judgment for defendant, plaintiff 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
OPINION. 


AND 


This is an action on a 


ROSE, J. 
~~ promissory note for $587, dated 


‘ugust 30, 1909. The principal is pay- 


able in six installments, maturing at dif- 
ferent times within 13 months. The 
Equitable Manufacturing Co. is named 
as payee, and defendant is maker. By 
mesne assignments plaintiff, September 
1, 1909, became the holder of the not 
as collateral security for a loan. The 
instrument, when executed, was at- 
tached to a contract for the purchase of 
jewelry, and it was given for the price 
thereof. Under the terms of sale de- 
fendant was entitled to the possession 
of a piano to be given as a prize to the 
holder of the largest number of jewelry 
certificates issued by defendant to pur- 
chasers of goods from him. Plaintiff 
claims to be a holder of the note for 
value before maturity. In his answer 
defendant pleaded that the note was ob- 
tained by fraudulent representations ; 
that he immediately rescinded the con- 
tract of purchase; and that he never 
received the jewelry or the piano. Upon 
a trial of the issues the district court 
directed a verdict in favor of defendant, 
and plaintiff appealed. 

Defendant contends that, under the 
rule in Bothell vs. Schweitzer, 84 Neb. 
271,.the note in controversy is not ne- 
gotiable, and that even a bona fide hold- 
er cannot recover in an action thereon. 
When Planck signed the note it was at- 
tached to the order for goods to be 
shipped, but was separated therefrom 
by a perforated line, above which were 
these words: “The installment note be- 
low to be attached by Equitable Mfg. 
Co.” 

The contract of sale also contained 
the following: 

“If goods are shipped, detach and 
credit my account with attached instal!- 
ment note, which I hereby give in pay- 
ment of this bill. If goods are not 
shipped, note is to be returned to me.” 

In the Botheli case the note was 
glued to the contract of sale, and was 
unlawfully detached. In the present 
case, when the goods were shipped, the 
note was detached according to agree- 
ment. The rule in the Bothell case is 
correct, but is inapplicable here. 

The note executed by defendant con- 
tained the following provision: 
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“A discount of six per cent. will be 
allowed, if paid in full within fifteen 
days from date.” 

Is the negotiabilitvy of the note thus 
destroyed? Under the statute an in- 
strument, to be negotiable, “must con- 
tain an unconditional promise or order 

Rev. 
of the 
“sum = cer- 


to pay a sum certain in money.” 
St. 1913, Sec. 5319. The act 
Legislature defines what a 
tain” is, but does not mention discount. 
Rey. St. 1918, See. 5320. The authori- 
ties upon this point are in conflict. In 
the following cases it is held that such 
a note is non-negotiable: Fralick vs. 
Norton, 2 Mich. 130; Story vs. Lamb. 
52 Mich. 525; Way vs. Smith, 
Mass. 5283; National Bank of Com- 
merece vs. Feeney, 9 S. D. 550; Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Co. vs. McCoy & 
Spivey Bros.. 32 Okl. 277. 

Story vs. Lamb, 52 Mich. 525, 18 N. 
W. 248, follows the holding in Lamb vs. 
Story, 45 Mich. 488, 8 N. W. 87. In 
Kirkwood vs, First National Bank, 40 
Neb. 484, this court said: 

“In Lamb vs. Story, 45 Mich. 488, it 
was held that the negotiability of a note 
payable on or before two years from 
date was destroyed by a memorandum 
attached, providing that if paid within 
one year there should be no interest, 
and that case is cited by Mr. Daniel in 
a similar statement, and is 
the only authority cited. We are not 
satisfied with that doctrine. In Hope 
vs. Barker, 112 Mo. 338, the provision 
was ‘without interest thereon if paid at 
maturity; if not paid at maturity, to 
bear interest from date.’ It was held 
that that provision did not destroy the 
negotiability of the note; the note on 
its face showing what should be paid at 
any particular time. and being therefore 
certain in its terms.” 


support of 


In Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. vs. 
McCov & Spivey Bros. 32 Okl. 277, it 
is held that a provision in a note sim- 
ilar to the one now in controversy im- 
pairs its negotiabilitv. This decision 
rests upon Randolph vs. Hudson, 12 
Okl. 516, and South Dakota cases there- 
in cited. 

In Randolph vs. 12 Okl. 


Hudson, 


111 


516, it was held that a provision ‘“‘with 
interest at the rate of twelve per cent. 
from date, if not paid at maturity,” de- 
stroyed the negotiable character of the 
note. This is contrary to Hope vs. 
Barker, 112 Mo. 338, cited with ap 
proval in Kirkwood vs. First Nationai 
Bank, 40 Neb. 484. 

Oklahoma also holds that a provision 
for an attorney’s fee, if the debt is not 
paid at maturity, renders the note non- 
negotiable. This is contrary to the 
holding in Stark vs. Olsen, 44 Neb. 646. 
and is inconsistent with the Negotiabl 
Instruments Law. The Oklahoma cases 
decided under local statutes in 
force when the notes were executed, and 
in the McCoy case the court says that 
it does not decide what the result would 
be under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law subsequently adopted by that 
State. The Oklahoma decisions were 
rendered under the following statutory 
provisions: 


were 


“A negotiable instrument must be 
made payable in money, only, and with- 
out any condition not certain of fulfill- 
ment” and “‘must not contain any other 
contract than such as is specified” in 
the statute. 

These provisions were adopted from 
South Dakota, and the Oklahoma cases 
follow the South Dakota construction. 

In National Bank of Commerce vs 
Feeney, 12 S. D. 156, it is held that: 

“A stipulation for a discount of 
twelve per cent. if a note is paid before 
maturity renders it non-negotiable be 
cause of the uncertainty as to the 
amount to be paid.” 


And the court quotes an earlier de 


cision containing the following lan 
guage: 

“While, in the opinion of the writer. 
a promissory note, otherwise unobjec 
tionable, meets the requirements, and 
stands the test of negotiability, when 
there is no date at which the exact 
amount then due cannot be ascertained 
by inspection and computation, this 
court has placed itself in line with 2 
class of authorities which require such 1 
degree of certaintv that the exact 


amount to become due and payable at 
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iny future time is clearly ascertainable 
at the date of the note, uninfluenced by 
any conditions not certain of fulfilment; 
and the rule thus established must con- 
trol cases subsequently arising, where 
the facts are substantially the same.” 

The doctrine thus stated is in con- 
flict with some of the Nebraska decis- 
ions and with the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. Kirkwood vs. First Na- 
tional Bank, 40 Neb. 484; Stark vs. 
Olsen, 44 Neb. 646; Fisher vs. O’Han- 
lon, 93 Neb. 529. 

In Loring vs. Anderson, 95 Minn. 
101, 103 N. W. 722, it is held that a 
note providing for a discount of six per 
cent., if the debt is paid on or before 
maturity, does not make the instrument 
non-negotiable, as the amount of the de- 
duction is readily ascertainable from the 
face of the paper. To the same effect 
is Harrison vs. Hunter (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 168 S. W. 1036. This is in har- 
mony with the statutory and the general 
rule that a note is negotiable, though 
payable on or before a certain date. 
Rev. St. 1913, Sec. 5322. The amount 
of the discount and the amount due on 
the note in controversy, if paid within 
fifteen days from date, are sums readily 
ascertainable. With the question of ne- 
gotiability determined in favor of plain- 
tiff, the peremptory instruction for de- 
fendant is erroneous. Whether plaintiff 
is a “holder in due course,” within the 
meaning of the statute, and whether 
there was fraud on the part of the orig- 
inal payee, are issues not determined on 
this appeal. The judgment of the dis- 
trict court is therefore reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings. 

Reversed and remanded. 

152 N. W. Ref. 300. 


& 


Negotiability 


MisstssipPt. 


Trade Checks—Negotiable Instruments 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, June 14, 1915. 
OvLYT LAND AND LUMBER CO. VS. WIMBERLY. 


\ trade check reading “Good for $1.00 in 
merchandise” is not negotiable. 


=epe 


Jie 


CTION by W: B. Wimberly 

against the Ovett Land and Lum- 

ber Company. From judgment for 

plaintiff, defendant appeals. Reversed, 
and case dismissed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 
STEVENS, J.: This action of debt 


was filed by appellee in one of the 
justice courts of_ Jones County against 
appellant, and on the trial of the appeal 
in the circuit court appellee, as plaintiff 
below, filed an amended declaration, the 
material portion of which charges that: 
“On the 10th of September, 1910, 
and at divers other times about said 
time, the exact dates. of which are to 
plaintiff unknown, the said defendant, 
the Ovett Land and Lumber Company, 
issued and delivered for value to certain 
and divers of its laborers and employes, 
the names of whom are to plaintiff un- 
known, certain and divers negotiable 
checks, obligations, and evidences of in- 
debtedness, whereby it, the said de- 
fendant, undertook and promised to pay 
to the bearer of each of said checks, ob- 
ligations, and evidences of debt the 
amount severally named in each in mer- 
chandise on demand. One of said 
checks is of the following tenor, to wit: 
‘Good for $1.00 in merchandise, void if 
transferred. Ovett Land and Lumber 
Co., Ovett, Miss., by M. M. Hull, Jr.’ 
And each of said other checks are of 
like tenor, except as to the amount, 
* * * the total amount of all of said 
checks being $57.80. Each of said 
checks having been issued by said de- 
fendant for value as aforesaid were ne- 
gotiated, sold, and transferred to plain- 
tiff in due course, and whereby the said 
defendant became and was liable to pay 
plaintiff said sums on demand.” 
The declaration further avers that: 
“Said defendant has hitherto wholly 
failed and refuses to pay the same. 
Wherefore a cause of action has accrued 
to plaintiff to demand said total sum of 
$57.80, with all interest and cost, for 
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which he sues and demands judgment.” 

The declaration or statement of the 
cause of action in the justice court 
charged that: 


“Plaintiff, being then and there in the 
mercantile business in the town of 
Ovett, * * * received and accepted 
from employes of the defandant Ovett 
Land and Lumber Company” the 
checks in question. 

The demand in the justice as well as 
in the circuit court is for a monetary 
judgment. 

A general demurrer was filed in the 
circuit court to the declaration, some 
of the grounds of which are as follows: 

“Said declaration shows that the 
checks sued on here were not issued by 
defendant to plaintiff, and that they 
were not negotiable.” “Said declara- 
tion fails to show that plaintiff is a bona 
fide holder for value.” “Said declara- 
tion shows that the plaintiff obtained 
said checks with the full knowledge that 
the same were void in his hands.” “Said 
declaration shows that said checks are 
payable only in merchandise, even in the 
hands of the original holder, and de- 
fendant here demands a judgment for 
money.” “Said declaration does not 
show any obligation, either expressed or 
implied, on the part of defendant to pay 
plaintiff anything.” “Said instrument 
shows neither drawee, payee, place of 
payment, nor date.’ “Said instrument 
shows no promise on the part of defend- 
ant to pay.” “Said declaration shows 
no obligation on the part of defendant.” 

The court overruled the demurrer, 
and appellant declining to plead fur- 
ther, judgment was entered for the full 
amount sued for, with costs. From this 
judgment appellant appeals, assigning 
as error the overruling of the demurrer 
and the rendition of judgment in the 
court below. 

Aside from any other question in the 
case, the so-called trade checks or docu- 
ments sued on are not within the law 
merchant, and cannot be classed, there- 
fore, as negotiable. They are invalid 
as special contracts in the hand of ap- 
pellee, for the reasons: First, the payee 
or second party to the contract is not 


stated; and, second, no consideration is 
expressed. Elliott on Contracts, vol. 1, 
par. 7. ‘ 

Furthermore, appellee has no assign- 
ment in writing of any one of these 
checks or of any claim attempted to be 
evidenced by them. Such assignment 
is necessary before appellee could in- 
voke the aid of our anti-commercial 
statute giving the assignee of a non- 
negotiable instrument the right to main- 
tain an action thereon. There is no 
privity of contract whatever between 
the parties to this suit, and, in our 
judgment, the declaration states no 
cause of action. It was error, there- 
fore, to overrule the demurrer. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
reversed and set aside, the demurrer 
sustained, and the cause dismissed. 

Reversed. 

68 S. W. Rep. 855. 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub. 
scribers—which may be of sufficient genera! 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





REFUSAL TO CASH CHECKS 


Epitor BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

Sir:—Kindly give us an opinion on 
the following proposition. ’ 

We had a question put to us today 
by a valued customer, a stock dealer 
transacting a large volume of business. 
living in a small town nearby where a 
bank was recently organized, with a 
capital of $10,000. Under the law 
they could lend him a thousand dollars. 
By a special meeting of the board they 
could lend him more. 

The gentleman in question borrows 
up to $5,000 and more at a time from 
this bank for the purchase of cattle, 
knowing that he can always get thie 
money when he wants it. The bank in 
his home town above referred to, wants 
him to transact his business with them. 
Because of their not being able to 
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render him the accommodations he re- 
quests, he has refused to carry an 
account there. 

They are taking the position where 
they are trying to force him to transact 
his business with them. They have re- 
fused to cash any of his checks pre- 
sented at their bank unless allowed ex- 
change, they all being payable in New 
York or Chicago exchange. The bank 
has also notified all of the merchants 


in the town not to take any of the 
checks unless they collected the ex- 
change. 

Our customer asked the question, 


could the home bank legally refuse to 
cash his checks without receiving their 
exchange charge when they were cash- 
ing other outside checks at par. He 
claimed that in a sense the bank was 
a public servant, and was it not a case 
of discrimination when they refused to 
pay his checks, and under the law 
could they not be made to cash them. 
We told him we thought the bank 
could refuse to cash his checks and de- 
mand a charge. He wanted us to put 
it up to some authority, so we are ask- 
ing your opinion. At your convenience 
kindly let us hear from you. Caster. 

Answer.—A bank is under no obliga- 
tion to cash the checks of any but its 
own depositors. It is not a public in- 
stitution, but private, organized under 
the law for gain. It may discriminate 
as to who shall have accounts with it, 
and on what terms. It is in no sense 
like a railway corporation which must 
serve all who offer the stipulated price. 

The cashing of a check drawn on 
another bank is equivalent to a_pur- 
chase of the paper. It is a courtesy, 
and the purchaser may name the price 
he will pay for it, or refuse to pur- 
chase the same altogether. The bank 
takes the position that it will purchase 
these checks only on certain conditions 
and has notified the public to that ef- 
tect; and for the labor and expense of 
reimbursing itself, it has a _ perfect 
ruht to charge a fee. The fact that it 
‘shes other checks at par is not rele- 
vcut—it has compensation in the ac- 
c ints carried with it, and extends this 

litional courtesy as a favor to its 


cliehts. When it deals with strangers 
it has a right to ask its toll. 


& 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
QUOTATIONS 
Eprror BANKERS MAGAZINE: 

Sir: Will you please explain for me in 
THe Bankers Macazine how to calculate 
the New York equivalent of the London 
stock quotations. TELLER. 


Answer: The New York equivalent 
of the London stock quotations is cal- 
culated according to the current rate of 
exchange. The easiest way to arrive 
at this is to multiply the London price 
by the rate of exchange and divide by 
$5.00. This will give the New York 
equivalent. 


Ww 


Growth of American Mer- 
chant Marine 


ERCHANT vessels built in the 

United States and officially num- 
bered by the Bureau of Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1915, were 
1,226 of 215,711 gross tons compared 
with 1,291 of 311,578 gross tons for 
the fiscal year 1914. 

During the past ten months how- 
ever, under the Ship Registry Act of 
August 18, 1914, to the American mer- 
chant fleet 147 foreign-built vessels of 
528,907 gross tons have been added, 
making the total for the year from both 
sources 1,373 vessels of 744,618 gross 
tons. 

This tonnage is the largest annual 


addition to the American merchant 
fleet in the history of the United 
States. In 1908 the total increase was 


718,683 gross tons; in 1907 it was 596,- 
708 gross tons, and in 1855 it was 586,- 
102 gross tons. 

The losses to the merchant fleet for 
the past year have not all been report- 
ed, but for the first nine months they 
number 1,062 vessels of 195,052 gross 
tons. 
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Organized Publicity Work for Financial 
Institutions 





M. EK. Howperness 
ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAI 
ST. LOUIS 


BANK, 


N important step in the direc- 

tion of organized publicity work 

for banks and trust companies 
was taken at the recent annual conven- 
tion of Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, held in Chicago. As a 
result of the efforts of Mr. John Ring, 
Jr., publicity manager of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company and Mercantile 
National Bank, St. Louis, and of Mr. 
M. E. Holderness, assistant cashier of 
the Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
the following resolution was presented: 


To the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World: 

Whereas, There were approximately 
one hundred delegates and visitors, rep- 


26 


Joun Rive, Jr. 
PUBLICITY MANAGER MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


resenting the publicity departments of 
various financial institutions through- 
out the United States in attendance 
upon this convention; and 

Whereas, It is generally believed 
that a department composed _ of 
banks, trust companies and investment 
bankers would be of great mutual ben- 
efit to the associated clubs and financial 
interests ; 


Tuererore, We, the undersigned, 
representing the unanimous desire of 
the above-referred-to delegates, do re- 
spectfully petition the creation of such 
a department. 

We believe that the creation of this 
department would increase attendance 


of such interests at the national con- 
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vention, as the membership of clubs 
throughout the country embraces pub- 
licity men from many financial institu- 
tions. 

In consideration of these resolutions, 
it should be borne in mind by your 
committee that many of those to whom 
benefit from such a department would 
accrue are national advertisers. 


(Signed ) 

M. E. Holderness, Assistant Cash- 
ier Third National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Join Ring, Jr., Publicity Manager 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 

G. Prather Knapp, Publicity Man- 
ager Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

Byron W. Moser, Secretary St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 

H. M. Morgan, Secretary Ameri- 
can Trust Company, St. Louis. 
Guy Cooke, First Trust and Sav- 

ings Bank, Chicago, Il. 

W. W. Woodson, Cashier Central 
Texas Exchange National Bank, 
Waco, Texas. 


U 
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N. B. Jackson, 
ley National 
Tenn. 


Cumberland Val- 
Bank, Nashville. 


In presenting this resolution the sign- 
ers expressed the belief that the im- 
portance of careful organization for 
properly directed publicity work is 
coming to be recognized by the banks 
and trust companies of the country, and 
that the creation of a department like 
that proposed above would greatly as- 
sist in effective effort along this line. 

The representative character of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs is indi- 
cated by the attendance at the Chicago 
convention, there being over 5,000 del- 
egates registered. 

Heretofore the banking and financial 
interests have not been adequately rep- 
resented in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, but with the creation of the new 
department they will be given an op- 
portunity of becoming affiliated with 
this important organization, and_ will 
thus get into relation with the very 
best advertising thought and practice. 

Herbert S. Houston, vice-president 
of Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 
is president of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 


i 


FHS 


Rural Credits 


ETTING the money back on to the 
farm, says “Colliers” is a job 
much discussed at various conventions 
these days; but there are one or two 
noints that seem worth stating: Rural 
credits is a problem of development, 
not of charity. We have no down- 
trodden peasantry in this country, and 
the legal rate of interest has somewhat 
restricted the mortgage sharks. Get- 
ling completely rid of these fellows is 
important, but it is much more impor- 
tant to secure in all parts of our coun- 
‘ry the best possible investment and 
ise. of agricultural capital. This 
hould not be done by the privilege 
ethod, by State aid, tax exemption, 


and so If the American farmer 
can’t pay his way, nobody can. The 
real need is better organization of the 
farming business by means of rural co- 
operative banks, which will not only do 
the banking for their members, but will 
also give them the benefits of central- 
ized buying and selling. The banking 
will be based on the actual known val- 
aes of the neighborhood, and the trad- 
ing operations will be real and not spec- 
ulative. Along with individual zeal and 
skill in farming will go a co-operative 
use of the farmers’ business strength. 
Rural credits must be taken up 
yart of this larger problem of agricul- 
tural business organization. 


on. 


as a 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





A Light That Is Not Hid 


Los Angeles Banks Come Right Out 
Plain and Say They Can Serve the 
People and Want to Do It 


N Los Angeles bank newspaper ad- 

vertising seems to partake some- 

what of the luxuriant growth char- 
acteristic of a semi-tropical climate. 

Banks in that city are liberal users 
of newspaper space and they also have 
well organized advertising departments 
or do not hesitate to employ the services 
of advertising agencies. 

The so-called “art work” is a prom- 
inent feature of the Los Angeles bank 
ads, as it is in some other progressive 
cities. “Art work” and “art” are not 
synonymous by any means. The use of 
art work means that you call in an ar- 
tist to aid the printer to make the dis- 
play of vour advertising more effective. 

And usually he does the trick all 
right, as in the case ot the Hellman 
Bank ads. reproduced herewith, the 
work of Publicity Manager Branham. 

We like the Hellman Bank adver- 
tising not only because it attracts our 
attention, but also because, having com- 
pelicd our notice, it gives us some real 
“reasons why’ and arguments leading 
us to want to do business with that in- 
stitution if it were at all possible to do 
so. This advertising has been very ef- 
fective in getting new business. 

So here’s wishing good luck to the 
Hellman Bank and to all other banks 
in Los Angeles or anywhere else which 
have the courage of their convictions— 
know that they have a good service 
for the people of their community and 
do not hide their light under a bushel 
but put it on the advertising candle- 


stick which nowadays is not a candle- 
stick at all but a powerful are light. 


& 


‘* The Bank With a Person- 
ality ”’ 


How a Slogan Was Made a Text for 


Advertising. 


WELVE hundred new accounts 

were secured by the Merchants 
Bank of Salt Lake City by a recent 
advertising campaign. One of the long 
series of newspaper advertisements 
used is reproduced herewith. 

There was a special effort to inject 
personality and humor interest in the 
advertising. Service is a feature at the 
Merchants Bank, and it was selected 
to serve as the backbone of the new 
advertising campaign, said ‘‘Judicious 
Advertising” cam- 
paign. In the preparation of copy old 


in describing the 





r 
Our Officers Don’t Hide 


in a Private Office 


The minute you_enter this 
ou see them. The pi 


“The Bank With a Personality” 
MERCHANTS BANK 


Capital §250,000. Member of Sait Lake Clearing House. 
JOHN PINGREE, Prest. CHAS E. KAISER, Vice Prest. 
A. H. PEABODY, Cashier. 

Cor. Main and Third South. €ALT LAKE CITY. UTAH. 
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Iherear re Seven 
Valid Reaso nS 


venient Night 
and Day Bank 
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por vhrden A any time You 
cong « 


you ess adam setionallt o 


Open your Accoun: 


2343 ace ount $s 


T ms truism thet vetually every big bank has one in « single month'—en average of 90 new accounts per day 
thing sad one only to sell—SERVICE for every working day 


On one day, 162 New Accounw were opened. This = « “high- 
water mark” which is seldom, if evet. eclipsed by anv hank 
on the Pacific Coast. 


furnish a striking proof of the public's confidence 
Each of thew dpacments managed by, raced .. in the Hellman Bank. They offer a potent reason why you 
¢ cu ie on. daecone & AT ey should bring your account to the Bank thet 
TouR oF THE DAY'OR NicHiT ® never closes 
We ii po to come in nd It aN . Ea eeasenenes «0k 
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THE MYSTERIOUS SEVEN—SOME OF THE EFFECTIVE WORK OF D. R. BRANHAM, THE LIVE PUBLICITY 


MANAGER OF THE HELLMAN COMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES 


irecedents were disregarded, and trite of the Merchants Bank were just big 
‘as such as “Save, save, save” were caliber men—ever ready and willing to 
rotten. A slogan, “The Bank With give counsel on money matters. Labor- 
?ersonality,’ was chosen, and around ing classes were made to understand 
he new ads were written, dealing that they were as welcome in the Mer- 
' the Merchants Bank as a service chants Bank as the men of independ- 
tution. ent means. The different officers and 

he public was told that the officers tellers were introduced in the ads. 
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Hank 


of Shreve port 


Each window here is 
numbered, the department 
represented is specified 
and the name of the gen- 
tleman in charge is shown 
on a plate above the grille. 


The first two of 


these conveniences ensures 
YOUR convenience, while 
the latter, the simple man- 
ner of being able to ad- 
dress one’s business asso- 
ciates by name, ensures a 
more friendly relationship 
and makes transactions 
with this bank a genuine 
pleasure. 


—onur officers and employes wish 
to become your personal friends. 











IDEA THAT 


THAT ITS EMPLOYEES 


ARE 


MEN AND NOT MACHINES IS APPROPRI- 


ATELY CONVEYED IN THIS ATTRAC- 


rivE ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Bank Essay 


A Los Angeles Bank Does a 
Educational Work. 


Littl 


NDER the caption of “Banking in 
California,” the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
ran a series of articles in its newspa 
per space. One of them read as fol- 
lows: 

The average person, particularly one who 
does not have occasion for active relations 
with a bank, is often much dissatisfied with 
his indefinite knowledge of the HOW, 
WHAT and WHY of modern banking. 

Sometimes this feeling is even extended 
to the banking system itself, from a natural 
instinct of unfriendliness toward the unfa- 
miliar or unknown. This is only one of 
many excellent reasons why every one 
ought to become familiar with the workings 
of a bank, 

Knowing what a bank is, why it exists, 
and how it operates will produce not only 
an understanding, but also a greater ap- 
preciation, of the valuable services ren- 
dered by this modern institution, and en- 
able us to take advantage of those services. 

A bank is an institution legally author- 
ized to receive and safeguard funds on de- 
posit, and to repay such funds to, or at the 
order of, the depositor, under such condi- 
tions as may have been previously agreed 
upen, 

It exists in response to the demand which 
has been developed for such services. Its 
operations are carried on by means of so 
using the funds deposited as to produce a 
revenue which will meet the expense of all 
those operations. 

Obviously, these statements are very gen- 
eral in their nature. A thorough explana- 
tion, however, will be presented in short 
articles to be printed in later issues of this 
paper. All the practical processes and ac- 
tivities will be described in detail, begin- 
ning with a bank’s organization, and ex- 
tending down to its simplest transaction 
with depositors. 

Concerning the subject of organization, 
our next article will deal with the legal au- 
thorization and control of banks in Califor- 


a. & 
How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 


Financial Advertising. 


HE canceled checks of depositors 
in the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis are returned to them 
at the first of the month enclosed in an 
oblong folder containing a monthly me: 
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“Ford Refund Day” 


Should Awaken You to 


a Realization of Your 
Position in the World 


On “Ford Refund Day” about $15,000,000 will be returned to purchasers of Ford cars. Of this, 
approximately $350,000 will be received in the District known as Northwestern Ohio. All this is 
“found money.” It is profit---a special dividend on money SPENT---a returr that occurs but once in a 
life time, and for that reason alone it is particularly notable. 


Wise investors do not squander dividends. They reinvest. They buy new assets; and these in 
turn yield dividends or interest. They make their money earn more. 


Now, Mr. Ford Owner---what are you going to do with YOUR dividend? Your fifty dollar 
rebate? Are you going to squander it? Or will you make it work for you? Are you going to make 
USE of it---or ABUSE of it? One might almost call this rebate a gift from Heaven---and gifts of that sort 
are not to be trifled with. Why don’t you save it? 

Why don’t you make it work for you at liberal interest? Think what it will do. It will 
“pyramid”---pile up value on itself without any further effort on your part. Or it will be the nucleus 
of a “rainy day” fund to which you can add weekly or monthly installments so small that you won't 
miss them from current cash. it is amazing how quickly money does pile up at compound interest. 
If Croesus had deposited one dollar at bank intercst---and let it lie accruing value by interest alone---the 
total would be a billion dollars today. That's what interest means--- 


Whether or not you get a Ford Rebate, you cannot afford 
to be without a bank account after next pay-day. 


Start it with as much or as little ss you please---but START it NOW. For your own sake---for 


your family’s sake. We are not “calamity howlers.” 
And a bank account is a good thing to have when “it” DOES happen. 


know what is going to happen.” 


We are optimists. But just the same, “you never 


And old age comes all too soon. Youth is a brief season. As the years advance earning power seldom 


increases after thirty-five. 


Money Makes Money 


Cash in hand prepares you for Opportunity’s 
call. There comes, at least once in every man’s 
life, a time when he might make profit or find in- 
dependence, if only he has a little capital with 
which to work. It may be aninvestment. It may 
be a chance to go into business for oneself. But 
“money makes money”. The experience of gener- 
ations has proved it. Rockefeller said that the first 
thousand is the most difficult to get. After that, 
average sagacity will help it grow. You may not 
have saved a thousand when your chance comes-- 
a few hundred may suffice, But will you be 
ready? 


Now is the time to sow the seed---if you would enjoy the harvest. 


Save by Habit 


Once a savings account is started, the saving 
habit is easily acquired. And once acquired, it is 
difficult to break. You may save but a dollar a 
week---or a doliar a month. You may save more. 
But saving regularly teaches you to get along 
without the cash you put away. It also gives the 
interest a broader and broader foundation to pile 
upon. SAVE! “Pyramid!” Do it NOW. It is 
NEVER too late---and certainly NEVER can be 
too early. 


These Banks Will Guard Your Savings and Pay You Liberal 
Interest---They Solicit Your Account. 


First National Bank 
32314 


Spitzer-Rorick Trust & 
Savings Bank 


Nicholas Bidg, Madison and Huron 


Northern National Bank 
Gor. Madison and &. Clair Sts. 


National Bank of Commerce 
Cor. Madison and St. Clair Sts. 
Market Savings Bank 
Cor. Jefferson an4 Huron Bts 


People’s State Bank 


Ohio Savings Bank 


Summit S: Omo Bidg, Matson and Superior 


Toledo Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Co: 


«. Summa and Jefferson. 


Union Savings Bank 
233 Summit St Security Savings Bank 


Second National Bank 


Second Nations! Bank Bidz Cor Madison and Summit St. 


The Continental Trust & 
Savings Bank Co. 


BRAY CHES— Auburndale Branch, 1305 Milburn Ava 
Junction Branc’, 1534 Westera Ave. 


Merchants & Clerks 
Savings Bank 


(336 Summit Bt. 


Commercial Savings Bank 
410.412 Adams St 
Branch, Main and Second Sts. 


& Trust Co. 
315-317 Boperior Bt 
Branch, 1525 Cherry St 


Guardian Trust & Savings Bank 
616-016 Madison Ave 


Dime Savings Bank Company 
franck it Beesdey, 


You VE *‘GOT TO HAND IT TO”’ HENRY AND THESE TOLEDO RANKS 
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THE [FIRST NATIONAL BANIK 


OF SAINT PAUL 


| Capit tal and Surplus Five Million Dollars 
Resources Over Forty M illion Dollars 














Owe CERS Report of the Condition of 
OFFICE. 
OUIS W. HILL : The First National Bank 
‘ 4 bi. | OF St. Paul, Mine 
Chairman Board of Directors \ At Close of Business, June 23, 1915 
EVERETT H. BAILEY RESOURCES 
PRESIDENT = ape Discounts, $21 ,916,712.98 
CYRUS P._ BROWN Hii ll me Aa Bama 
VICE PRESIDENT site Cee i Bank Building, Site 
EDWARD O. RICE - tie, struction - 
VICE PRESIDENT tet Li oH Stock in Federal Re 
Bank 50,000 .¢ 
OTTO M. NELSON nt a i ne Dec irom Bank and Soa 
VICE PRESIDEN ~ a TOSTSS) See Pit S. Treasurer 8,675,434.14 
us : Cash 4.506,922.95 
CHARLES H. BUCKLEY . $41 899,429 41 
CASHIER Jas + 
LIABILITIES 
EDWIN MOTT ¢ }: , f Capital Stock - - - - $3,000,000,00 


ASSISTANT CASHIER 2,000,000,00 








N a bs : fit ~ 

HENRY B. HOUSE 4 wate " 5 Reserve for Unearn 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ! a. Interest - 175,000.00 
eserved for Taxes 102'970.25 
Creulecon: -- 50,000.00 


CH ARL ES E BE . GALL Deposits - - - - - - _36,108,908.59 
#1, 39). 429.41 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES 3}. HILL, Great Northern Railway Company 
Louis W _ HILL CHAS. W. GORDON RICHARD A. JACKSON HALE HOLDEN 
Rovner ¢ Preesent Gorden & Ferguson Sueded nape Soman’ 


seebuannes tensile Steve 

fe ntl my <p neal ili aia DAVID C. SHEPARD II PIERCE L. HOWE 

CHAS. W. AMES WALTER BUTLER wibesisidcoatibiensatd Pramcems tmceret Glow Comonny 

-n Bonar Bente Conn JOHN J. TOOMEY OTIS EVERETT 
EVERETT H. BAILEY WILLIAM B. DEAN Ve Peewset Setmoenor Trot Comptey untirt Shatbenpian rer Greonee 
pn “sag 

CYRUS P. BROWN ALBERT N. ROSE GEORGE T. SLADE ==. = LE MA. HARENAFORD) 
oman pong ll ne 

THEO. A. SCHULZE ALBERT L. ORDEAN JAMES T. CLARK MARTIN R. BROWN 
qeetten Goch Goats & 6 enn nn ng A Gan tuseen 6a8 parity tite 


40 My Ce 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 














sage. One of the recent ones also had of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
little detachable coupon to use in in- Louis. Some of the recent pieces that 
troducing a friend to the bank. have come to our notice are a folding 
O} card which upon being opened spreads 

out a circle, explaining the eleven 

Good printed matter is one of the branches of the institution’s business 
hobbies of the advertising department cenducted under one roof; a mailing 
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The Fourth and First National Bank 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ceed and there's no better schoo! for you than « 
tavings account at the 


First National Bank 
Grand Forks, - - ~- Werth Dekete 








A TRIO OF GOOD ONES 


card urging a systematic plan of saving 
and a letter enclosure containing an 
extract from a “Printers’ Ink’ article 
on “Opportunity in the Unexpected,” 
pointing toward a savings account. 


0) 


A reproduction of a newspaper clip- 
ping concerning a local robbery is 
pasted on the bottom of a printed letter 
sent out by the Commercial National 
Bank of Raleigh, N. C. The gist of 
the message is: “Deposit your money 
in the bank and the burglar cannot say: 
‘Give me your money or your life.’” 


tO} 


“The Fidelity Saver” is the name of 
an effective little house organ issued by 
the Fidelity Savings Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


® 


“Progressive Richmond” is exploited 
in a booklet with that title issued by 
The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., and reflecting credit upon 
the advertising manager, Miss Mary P. 
After outlining the great 
progress of the city in the past genera- 
tion, the booklet concludes thus: 


Jordan. 


‘he experience of our officers extends 
over a long period of time, making them 
eficient for their duties. In dealing with 
this bank you will find us conservative and 

in all transactions, and your welcome 
be cordial and sincere. 

Ve want to serve you, wherever located. 

‘00 far away to come to us, write; your 

r will be given prompt attention, no 


more time being lost than necessarily re- 
quired in the receiving and posting of let- 
ters. 


© 


As one of a series of booklets on 
“The Wealth of America,” The Nation- 
al Bank of the Republic of Chicago re- 
cently issued one on “Cotton.” It is a 
quite complete and interesting history 
of the cultivation of the crop in Amer- 
ica. 


© 


“The Advance,’ the monthly house 
ergan published by The Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia, is the 
most like a real newspaper of any bank 
house organ we have ever seen. It has 
newspaper headlines, specially drawn 
cartoons, editorials and advertisements, 
although of course the latter are all 
for the bank itself. The sheet is a 
booster for good old Philadelphia all 
right, as witness this signed editorial 
by President Chas. S. Calwell of the 
bank: 


THE CONVENTION HALL. 


A modern Convention Hall is a necessity 
in this city. We have the money for such 
a building; there exists a decided sentiment 
in favor of immediate construction, but up 
to the present time it has been impossible 
to decide on a site. 

There is no excuse for further delay. 
Any ordinary business house would have de- 
cided such a question long ago. Shall the 
whole city’s reputation suffer while a few 
rival business organizations selfishly fight 
for recognition? 

It seems to us that this question is of 
easy solution. Let the Chamber of Com- 
merce name a committee of five prominent 
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THE BUFFALO EXPRESS, MONDAY MORNING. 
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$7521.85. Today its resources are more than 
$65,000,000.00, and it is one of the eighteen 
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INE BANK OF 
BUFFALO, THE MORNING OF AUGUST 27TH, 1850. 


’ RESOURCES. 
Discour 
Stock 4 
LIABILITIES. 
th «N 
Exchange a 
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THE FIRST MAYOR 





































snems interests of Hula Neate . 
STATEMENT OF THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK OF -— 
BUFFALO, THE MORNING OF AUGUST 14TH, 1915. 
RESOURCES. 
$37,171,704.10 
10,166,821.35 


16,498,131.71 
'$65,336,657.16 





$ 9.704,196.95 
40,000. 





5,000,000.00 
50,592,460.21 
$65,336,657.16 





BUFFALO'S SKY LINE IN i918 











AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL BANK ADVERTISEMENT 


business men-—men who are not interested 
in any particular location. 

This committee shall hear the claims of 
all rival factions and decide on a loca- 
tion. 


We feel sure such a committee could be 
appointed that would be fair in its decision 
and that could command the confidence of 
City Councils and all our citizens. 

Let the Chamber of Commerce act. 

Cuas. S. CaLtwett. 


“The Story of Pasadena’s First 
Bank” is the title of a delightful book- 
let issued by the First National Bank 
of Pasadena, Cal. Besides interesting 
historical data concerning the bank and 
financial statements, etc., concerning it 
and its affiliated Pasadena Trust and 
Savings Bank, the booklet is ornament- 
ed with a tint block containing a Cali- 
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100 Years a Commercial Bank 


Telephone Cortland 7686, cting all Branch 





Capital and Surplus 
. 192 BROADWAY, COR. JOBN 87. 
REENWICH AND WARREN STS. 
$5,000,000 SOWERY AND GRAND STREET 
845 GRAND STREET 
FIFTH AVE. AND 14TH STREBT 
NINTH AVE. AND 14TH STREST 
FIFTH AVE. AND 20TH STREET 
2 WEST 33RD STREET 
STTH STREET AND THIRD AVE. 
86TH STREET AT SECOND AVE. 
BROADWAY AND 104TH STREET 
LENOX AVE. AND 116TH STREFY 
125TH ST, AND LEXINGTON AYB, 





Resources 


$60,000,000 





Charter Member 
New York Clearing House 





" OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


New York, September 18, 1915. 


To our Depositors, and 
To the Public: 


The Chatham and Phenix National Bank of the City 
of New York tu-day takes a new step in the history 
of the National banking system. - 


In addition to its main office at Broadway and 
John Street, which has been the home of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank for so many years, it an- 
nounces the establishment of twelve branches well 
situated in different parts of the City, the right 
to maintain domestic branches is now for the first 
time granted to a National Bank. 


Its past record as a strictly commercial bank 
during more than a hundred years, the names of those 
who compose its Board of Directors, its increasod 
capital and surplus now exceeding $5,000,000, and 
its large resources of more than $60,000,000, alike 
entitle it to your confidence. 


With its new and increased powers it offers to 
its depositors and the public the best of service 
and every accommodation consistent with conserva- 
tive banking. 


President. 


A STRIKING STORY OF BANKING PROGRESS ACHIEVED THROUGH THE ENERGY AND 
ABILITY OF L. G. KAUFMAN, WHO CAME TO NEW YORK A FEW YEARS AGO AND 
UNITED TWO OLD BANKS, AND DEVELOPED THEM INTO ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTIONS IN THE COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL CENTER. 
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Mrs. Smith Learns 
How to Draw a Check 
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| Her First Lesson 
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Landlord vs. Smith 
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THE EDUCATION OF MRS. SMITH 


fornia poppy design and many haif-tone 
illustrations of beautiful Pasadena. 


® 


A monthly report in the form of 
house organ, prepared, we un- 
derstand, by the Collins Publicity Serv- 
ice, is issued by the Heard National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. It is full 
of good matter and well printed. 


b-page 


© 


“How This Bank Can Serve You” is 
explained in a short booklet by the 
Sioux City Trust and Savings Bank of 
Sioux City, Ia. 


“Your Child’s Future” is neatly em- 
bossed on a beautiful booklet issued by 
The Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland, which is further ornamented 
by a child’s picture affixed. The two 
features advertised are children’s ac- 
counts and a birthday fund. 


© 


Being a long time user of car adver- 
tising this testimony of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of New York 
is interesting: 

The results of advertising our Guaran- 
teed First Mortgage Certificates in the cars 
have been very noticeable. These certificates 
provide a method by which a person who 
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wishes to save $10 per month can buy with 
these instalment payments a $200 certifi- 
cate which is really an assignment to him 
of a share in a group of guaranteed first 
mortgages. ‘The response to this advertise- 
ment always has been very noticeable in the 
increased sales. We have also been able to 
trace many sales of our larger certificates 
in amounts of $500, $1,000 and $5,000 to the 
advertisements in regard to them that we 
have placed in the cars. 


0) 


“Examinations Insure Safety” is the 
monicker of an unusual statement folder 
issued by the First Second National 
Bank of Akron, O. A feature of the 
inside is a tipped on reproduction of a 
letter from a firm of certified public 
accountants reporting the thorough ex- 
amination made. 

© 


Having the largest deposits and loans 
and investments and being the oldest 
bank in Sacramento, Cal., the Sacra- 
mento Bank mails a big card containing, 
among other things, a comparative 
statement of all the local financial in- 
stitutions. 


0} 


Having addressed the A. I. B. con- 
vention at San Francisco on “National 
Banks and the Federal] Reserve Sys- 
tem,” Frank C. Mortimer, cashier, The 
First National Bank of Berkeley, Cal., 
has had the address printed in booklet 
form for distribution by the bank. 


& 


Comment on Reproductions 
SHR EWD Henry Ford is “some” ad- 


vertiser. It’s a question if he did 
not get more than enough free adver- 
tising out of his customers’ rebate 
scheme to pay for it, witness this full 
ad. from the Toledo “Blade,” 
which sixteen Toledo banks chipped in 
to pay for. It was a good thing for 
he banks, too, of course. 


® 


page 


That pay envelope ad. of the First 
"rust and Savings Bank of Chicago is 


537 


ihe first we have seen advertising free 
pay envelopes. The scheme is all right 
for large cities. 


) 


The Fourth and First National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn., shows its location 
clearly by means of the map in the 
circle. This good ad., of course, is run 
in banking journals. 


0) 


“A salary Problem” is an ad. head- 
ing that will appeal to every man on 
salary and that is the majority of city 
people. Just ‘nuff said in this ad. and 
it is excellently well set up. Congratu- 
lations, Grand Forks. 


© 


The education of Mrs. Smith of Ja- 
maica in banking matters progresses by 
casy stages through the series of news- 
paper ads. of the First National Bank 
of that baliwick of the metropolis. We 
see the ingenious mind and skilful hand 
of Vice President W. H. Kniffin, Jr., in 


this human interest advertising. 


& 
Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
‘Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Gank, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
Wis. 

Cc. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, Ill. 
E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
R. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter, 8S. OC. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 


First National Bank, 


treasurer, American Trust Co., 
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©. W. Beerbower 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, 
a. Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., 


National Exchange Bank, 


First National 


Lancaster, 
F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. OC. 

E. . Burton, vice-president, 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 
Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 
B. 8. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
we S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 
ash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
M. Clarence Crowson, 
High Point, N. C. 
Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Bradley Currey, 
Bank, Nashville, 
H. A. Dalby, 
gatuck, Conn. 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, 
Ripon, Wis. 
. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
A. A. Ekirch, secretary, 
i New York City. 

W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, 

eae Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, 
erland Bank, New York. 

©. F. Hamsher, Firat National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

E. A. Hatton, 
Rio, Texas. 
John R. Gill, 
ville, Fla. 
Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

a M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
Frank K, Houston, 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. M. Howard, vice-president, 

& Trust Co., Shreveport, 
Indiana Bldg. & Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 

West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 

1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust & Sav- 

ings Bank, Champaign, Ill. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 

Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
©. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 

National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 


National 
Na- 


Penn. 
First 


Salem, 


cashier, Home Banking Co., 


c/o Fourth & First National 
Tenn. 

Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
Wash. 
Chattanooga 


First National 


Bank, 
J. 


First Na- 
North Side Savings 


Guaranty 


New Neth- 


cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Barnett National Bank, Jsckson- 
Na- 
vice-president, Third National 


Continental Bank 


Sacra- 


Stroudsburg 


Merchants Na- 
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Henry M. Lester, 
Rochelle, N. 
A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 
L, W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 
E. G. MeWilliam, publicity manager, 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. . Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Merchants National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., 
Northwestern Trust 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. ° 
. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

©. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 
Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. W. Russell, cashier, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, a. 

Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, 
Bankers, New York City. 
J. G. Spangler, cashier, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

F. E, Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Savings 
& Trust Co., Wilmington, N. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., 
F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
John W. Wadden, Lake County 


National City Bank, New 


Scandinavian 


Security 


Straus 
The City 


Farmers & 


Neb. 


R. P. Sherer, vice- 


The Federal Title & 


Luzerne County National 


First National Bank, 


State Bank 


Gimbel 
The Mesa City Bank, 


Brothers, 


Washington, D. C. 
Albany Oity 
Bank, Madison, 
. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Oo., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


NEW NAME 
D. R. Branham, 6252 Leland’ Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
New York. 
T. Kahn, vice-president, 


A. Commercial National 
Sank, Shreveport, La. 





Filing Correspondence in a Large 
Trust Company 





By JOHN RING, JR., Manager Publicity and Purchasing Depart- 
ment Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile National 
Bank, St. Louis 





HE larger the banking institution 
the more necessary it is that 
there be a first-class correspond- 
ence filing system. By first class is 
meant steel files, equipped with ade- 
quate filing guides. Steel files are 
dust-proof, vermin-proof, and will not 
warp, no matter what the weather. 
They will stand years of wear. They 
will not readily show scratches and 
are, therefore, more easily kept in good 
condition than are wood files. They 
possess all the advantages of wood files 
and none of the disadvantages. 
While the files themselves are an im- 
portant feature, a still more important 


PARTIAL VIEW OF CORRESPONDENCE FILING DEPARTMENT, 
co., 


MERCANTILE TRUST 


element is the method of filing—the 
index contained within the file. If a 
letter is not properly filed or if the 
method of filing is such that a letter 
cannot be readily located, then the sys- 
tem is a poor one. A good filing in- 
dex would operate satisfactorily, as far 
as the actual filing goes, if kept in a 
soap-box; but, of course, it would lack 
accessibility and other essential fea- 
tures that a modern steel file would 
give. 

All correspondence should be kept in 
one general filing room, no matter how 
many departments a company may 
have. A general filing room should be 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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equipped so that it will not be too 
crowded. The file should be in charge 
of a competent person who shall be 
solely responsible for the filing of all 
correspondence and the taking of let- 
ters from the file. 

Our experience has been that a man 
of mature years is most desirable for 
this work. 

A receipt should be taken for every 
letter and for each folder that may be 
removed from the files. This rule 
should be iron-clad, as only by this 
system is it possible to know exactly 
where letters are. If they are not in 
the file, the receipt will enable you to 
trace them to individual’s desk. 
Having one person in charge of the file, 
it becomes his duty to see that no one 
removes anything from the  file—he 
alone doing this and taking receipt 
therefor. 

We have found that this file clerk 
can also take charge of registered re- 
ceipts which, strictly speaking, are 
part of the correspondence records. 
There are many occasions when it is 
necessary to have these receipts. They 
should be kept in equally as careful a 
manner as letters themselves. A 4c6 
drawer will accommodate the 
post office department’s return receipts. 
We use scrap books for keeping the re- 
ceipt issued by the post office when the 
package or letter is delivered them. 

Our filing department consists of 
forty files—a total of 160 filing draw- 
ers. This equipment will hold about 
700,000 letters. 

In the case of large cities, such as 
New York, London, Chicago and New 


some 


case 


Orleans, we have a special drawer— 
instead of running this in with the reg- 
ular matter—the reason for this being 
that the correspondence with these cit- 
very much heavier than other 
This facilitates both the fil- 
ing and the locating of correspondence. 

The form of receipt we use for the 
removal of either letter or whole folder 
from the files is filed the long way up so 


ies is 


sections. 


that every time the file drawer is opened 
the receipt is in evidence, indicating 
that there is some matter missing. This 
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form provides for sixteen entries—that 
is, eight on each side. As fast as the 
letter or folder is returned the receipt 
is scratched and then the next space is 
used. 

At stated intervals the files are gone 
over and the matter that is missing for 
any length of time is checked up. 

We heartily recommend steel files 
and likewise the use of a general filing 
room. Under the old system of having 
every stenographer file their corre- 
spondence of a given department or 
some particular official, there is con- 
stant trouble in locating the matter. A 
man would write in inquiring about the 
sale of a flat and the letter 
would perhaps stop payment on a 
check, necessitating, therefore, that the 
letter be sent to both the real estate 
and banking departments. If for any 
later reason this letter was wanted, 
three out of five cases neither depart- 
ment would be able to find it—each 
claiming the other had it. 

Since the inauguration of one gen- 
eral filing room all such troubles have 
been obviated. We have been follow- 
ing this plan now for a period of eight 
years and have found it satisfactory in 
every respect. Our filing equipment is 
rather a large one but our system is a 
very simple one—in fact, so much so 
that Mr. Wade, the president of our 
institution, when bringing visitors 
through the building, will often stop in 
the filing room and go to the drawer 
and pick out a letter in which the party 
he is escorting around advised him of 
his contemplated visit to St. Louis. 


same 


Legislative Hostility Toward 
Capital 


HE hostility of Legislatures and of 

Congress, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has come to be directed against 
all successful investment of capital 
without discrimination.—E.2-President 
Taft. 
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THE HOTEL TRAYMORE WHERE THE VISITOR FINDS ALTITUDE AT THE EDGE OF THE SEA 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 





ANKERS who are fond of the 
seashore and who wish while en- 
joying themselves at their fa- 
vorite resort to be in close touch with 
the country’s financial centre are going 
in increasing numbers year by year to 
Atlantic City. Its convenient location, 
numerous attractions, and famed hotels 
are tending to make it one of the places 
to which bankers naturally repair for 
rest and recreation and to meet their 
banking friends from various portions 
of the United States. Proximity to the 
great centres of population and the 
ample hotel accommodations have given 
intic City a strong lead in bidding 

for great national conventions, and. the 
erican Bankers Association was so 
ised with this great resort that it 
even been proposed to hold all fu- 


ture conventions there. This would 
no doubt be agreeable to many bankers, 
but the rivalry for the conventions 
being very strong among the prominent 
cities, it is not expected that the meet- 
ing place will be permanently fixed for 
the present. However, there is a dis- 
position on the part of a large number 
of bankers to favor Atlantic City as the 
place for holding the convention in 
1917. This year’s convention went to 
the Pacific Coast, while next year Kan- 
sas City will probably carry away the 
prize, so that on geographical grounds, 
at least, it would seem that the Atlan- 
tic coast might fairly expect the con- 
vention in 1917. Wherever the conven- 
tion meets its activities radiate from 
some large hotel, and should the con- 
vention go to Atlantic City in 1917 or 
541 
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at any other time it would find most 
commodious quarters at the great Hotel 
Traymore. In designing this wonder- 
ful structure European traditions with 
regard to hotel buildings were discarded 
and a style adopted that would express 
the magnitude of America. So the de- 
signers took the vast stretches of sand, 
the green ocean, the blue sky, the 
radiant sunshine, and from these con- 
structed a color scheme of restful neu- 
tral masses with striking accents of 


A VISTA IN THE HOTEL TRAYMORE, 


MAIN EXCHANGE, IT 


green, blue and vivid orange. They 
used this scheme with rare discretion 
in the service of beauty. 

The Traymore stands an original 
American creation looking on a misty 
day like some huge headland, almost 
mountainous, jutting into the sea; as 
if Cape Blomidon, by a miracle, had 
been transferred from Nova Scotia to 
this dead level of Jersey coast. It is a 
structure in harmony with its surround- 
ings, suggesting the spaciousness of 
America and reflecting the cheerfulness 
of sea, sky and sunshine. It has a spe- 


THE ‘*PARLORETTES 
IS FINISHED IN VERMONT 
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cial attraction, therefore. to the Ameri- 
can who, forsaking business and world- 
ly cares, goes to the seaside for sheer 
pleasure. 


& 


NE objection to the resort hotel 
in summer is the possibility of 
crowding. ‘The general rooms of the 
Traymore have been made so ample, in 
proportion to the number of guests, and 


HAVE BEEN INCORPORATED INTO THE 


MARBLE 


the building has been supplied with 
such large porches and open air nooks 
that there is no possibility, even when 


the hotel is filled to the limit of its 
capacity, of confusion or crowding. 

Here are some facts in regard to the 
Traymore which give an idea of its 
spaciousness. 

The American dining-room could 
dine, at small tables, the President, his 
cabinet, all the Senators, all the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and all the Ambassadors and foreign 
legations in Washington, and_ there 
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would still be covers for nearly a hun- 
dred other statesmen. 

The restaurant a la carte has a bal- 
cony for the orchestra and for an un- 
usual influx of patrons. All the mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons 
could be served there with the “Roast 
Beef of Old England” or the French 
Chamber of Deputies with the “petite 
marmite” from the “roulantes” of the 
Cafe de Paris. 

The main banquet hall, with a very 
slight pruning of the list, could enter- 


If the Traymore were filled to the 
limit with guesis, and if each guest in- 
vited a friend from another hotel, there 
would be space on the porches for all 
to enjoy the sea breezes in steamer 
chairs. 


& 


| ‘HE Exchange of a European hotel 
is usually unimportant. In our 
country, it is the very heart of the 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE VAST EXCHANGE 


tain the “four hundred” of New York 
at small tables. 

On the covered porch fronting the 
boardwalk and beach, the national pres- 
ident of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs could address over two thousand 
of the members. 

The Terrace, perhaps more properly 
called the “Upper Deck,” also fronting 
the boardwalk, could give all the rulers 
and legislative bodies of the warring 
nations of Europe, reclining in arm 
chairs, an opportunity to have “their 
pace in the sun.” 


social life. The Exchange of the Tray- 
more is probably the most extensive in 
the world. Down its main corridor col- 
lege athletes could run a hundred-yard 
dash. There is a vista from daylight 
to daylight, glimpsing through this 
corridor, in which the Washington Mon- 
ument could lie at length, with only a 
slight projection. The Forecourt and 
the Exchange are floored and trimmed 
in parti-colored marble, and the par- 
lorettes and sheltered angles, with no 
lines of division except low panels and 
flowers and palms, are an integral part 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF FATE IN THE FORECOURT OF 


of the whole. At night the vast space 
is radiant; yet no one can see the lights. 
One is aware merely of the soft, equa- 
ble diffusion, quite devoid of shadow or 
dazzle. Indeed, the Exchange, in the 
evening, gives a sensation of balmy, 
luminous air. When the costumes of 
the guests, promenading or seated in 
the gay-hued lounges and chairs, are 
seen against the background of plain, 
bright walls, then it will be again evi- 
dent how the designers have obtained 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness by a 
color scheme of neutral masses with 
spots of striking accents. High color 
used with discretion has produced a 
cheerful splendor without garishness. 
Nature, at the seaside, has been trans- 
formed into art in the service of beauty. 

The furnishings and interior decora- 
the motives. They 
echo no past vogues. They were de- 
signed to give voice to joy; the spirit 


tion repeat same 


THE EXCHANGE 


of lightness, freedom and companion- 


ability. 


& 


NE can have privacy at the Tray- 

more, even the isolation of the her- 
mit in a cell. In the public spaces, 
however, the national traits of gen- 
uine interest in all things human finds 
opportunity for full expression. 

On the eighth floor, dominating the 
ocean and the landscape for many 
miles, is a retreat for the booklover. It 
is high vaulted, with stained glass win- 
dows, embossed traceries and a con- 
genial atmosphere for one who desires 
quiet seclusion from all distractions. 

The attracting power of a hotel is 
largely determined by the cuisine and 
the service—points in which the Tray- 
more sets a standard that will imme- 
diately be recognized by those accus 
tomed to the very best that hotel life 
can offer. 
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Conference of Cotton States Bankers 





T a conference of bankers repre- 
senting the cotton-growing 
States, held at Galveston, Texas, 


August 14, these resolutions were 
adopted unanimously: 


Whereas, It is a matter of common 
interest to the people of this nation 
and to the people of the South in par- 
ticular, farmers, bankers, and all busi- 
ness men alike, that the cotton crop 
now nearing harvest be marketed to the 
best advantage and in such manner as 
to insure the maximum return to the 
producer; and 

Whereas, It is realized that intelli- 
gent and systematic co-operation is ad- 
visable to bring about this much-desired 
end; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By this Conference of 
Bankers representing the cotton-grow- 
ing States of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, South Carolina and 
Texas, assembled in the city of Galves- 
ton, on August 14, 1915, 

That it is the opinion of the bankers 
here assembled, that it is the duty of 
the banks and business men of the 
South to assist the producer in obtain- 
ing a fair value for the 1915 cotton 
crop by the gradual sale of same by 
offering to the market only such amount 
of the crop as the market is ready to 
absorb at reasonable prices; and, 

That the resources of the banks of 
the South are sufficient for this purpose, 
with the facilities available through the 
federal Reserve Banking System and 
he co-operation of the financial centers 
of this country; and, be it 

Resolzed, That copies of this resolu- 
ion be forwarded to all member banks 
‘f the various state banking associations 

f the South, and that the clearing- 
ouses be requested to distribute same 
mong the mercantile interests in their 


respective trade territories. Be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the chairman of this 
conference be authorized and instructed 
to appoint a committee of one member 
from each State represented at this con- 
ference to confer with Mr. W. P. G. 
Harding, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, at Birmingham, Alabama, 
on August 26, 1915. 


It was suggested at the conference 
that in order to more quickly reach a 
common understanding on the subject 
of gradual marketing, group meetings 
should be held in the different districts 
of each State. The bankers would then 
be brought in personal touch this sea- 
son and more uniformity of thought and 
action secured. 

The evidence was universal at the 
Galveston Conference, that the country 
bankers, backed up by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and by the city banks, are 
prepared to stand behind the producers 
in an effort to market the crop grad- 
ually and obtain a more uniform price 
for cotton. 

The committee of one member from 
each Southern State was appointed to 
meet Mr. W. P. G. Harding in Bir- 
mingham. 

The conference unanimously decided 
to hold another meeting in November or 
December for the discussion of matters 
of common interest to all southern 
bankers. 

It is expected that at the next meet- 
ing special committees will be appoint- 
ed on Cotton Warehouse Laws, Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts, the Spread- 
ing Out of Cotton Credits, etc. 

Meantime it seems the clear duty of 
every southern banker and business man 
to study carefully the resolution and 
imbibe the spirit of this official message 
from the South to the world, then espe- 
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cially to apply the doctrine promptly 
at home. 

The chairman and secretary will be 
glad to receive, transmit and help de- 
velop suggestions, inquiries, etc. 

The chairman is Joseph Hirsch, 
president Texas State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi, Tex., and the 
secretary, Moorhead Wright, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


& 
GALVESTON COTTON CONFER- 
ENCE 


Report of Meeting Between W. P. G. 
Harding and Delegation at Bir- 
mingham. 


HE delegation appointed at the 

Conference of Cotton State Bank- 
ers held at Galveston, August 14, said 
delegation being composed of a repre- 
sentative from each of the Southern 
State Bankers Associations, and ap- 
pointed for the purpose of conferring 
with Hon. W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

That we have this, the 26th day of 
August, 1915, held such a conference 
with Mr. Harding at Birmingham, Ala., 
and after a full consideration and dis- 
cussion of the matter of co-operation 
between southern bankers and cotton 
producers, the resolutions adopted at 
the Galveston Conference are heartily 
ratified and approved. 

It is a matter of much gratification 
to the delegation to find that these res- 
olutions are not only in accord with the 
views of Mr. Harding, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board and a recog- 
nized authority upon the production and 
marketing of cotton, but that they have 
met with such general approval 
throughout the country. The Federal 
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Reserve Board and those entrusted 
with the management of the Federal 
Reserve Banks are working in harmony 
with the principles contained in the 
plan for the gradual marketing of cot- 
ton, and we earnestly bespeak therefor 
their further co-operation and encour- 
agement. 

It is the further sense of the delega- 
tion that it is right and proper for 
southern bankers to accord special con- 
sideration to loans made to farmers 
based on insured warehoused cotton and 
other staple products, and to offer on 
such loans the lowest interest rates 
consistent with sound business policy. 
It is not, however, deemed wise or nec- 
essary for any arbitrary maximum in- 
terest rate to be named, it being the 
sense of this delegation that better re- 
sults to all concerned will be reached 
by entrusting this detail to the patriot- 
ism and sound business judgment of in- 
dividual bankers throughout the South, 
local conditions being given due consid- 
eration. 

F. M. Law, chairman, Houston, Tex., 
vice-president First National Bank. 

Moorhead Wright, secretary, Little 
Rock, Ark., vice-president Union Trust 
Company. 

F. S. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga., pres- 
ident Georgia Bankers Association. 

S. J. High, Tupelo, Miss., president 
Mississippi Bankers Association. 

F. W. Foote, Hattiesburg, Miss., di- 
rector Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Oscar Wells, Birmingham, Ala., pres- 
ident First National Bank. 

L. M. Pool, New Orleans, La., pres- 
ident Louisiana Bankers Association. 

John W. Simpson, Spartanburg, S. 
C., president South Carolina Bankers 
Association. 

Geo. W. Rogers, Little Rock, Ark., 
vice-president Bank of Commerce. 
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FRENCH BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


T the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Banque Con- 
tinental de Paris held on July 

16 an increase in the capital stock to 
$0,000,000 francs was authorized. The 
report for the year ended December 31 
last showed the effect on business of 
the war, but in spite of adverse circum- 
stances the bank did not have to take 
advantage of the moratorium. 

In view of the demands that will be 
made on the bank as soon as peace has 
been declared, the Banque Continental 
has prepared to meet them by associ- 
ating with itself a financial group 
which will double the capital stock. Of 
this increase 2,500,000 francs will be 
paid up at once, and the remainder at 
intervals, as required. In addition, the 
bank hopes to bring in other groups, 
and for this reason the directors asked 
the stockholders to authorize the in- 
crease in capital. 

& 
LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK 


OR the last half year the London 

Joint-Stock Bank declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum. The statement of assets and 
liabilities as of June 30 showed amount 
due by the bank on current, deposit 
and other accounts, including profit and 
loss account, £45,173,086. 


& 


Australasia 
COMMONWEALTH BANK 


72 RANCHES of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia have been 
cyened at Port Pirie and Port Augusta, 


South Australia, for the transaction of 
both general and savings bank busi- 


ness. 
& 
AUSTRALIAN FINANCE 


ROM the “Insurance and Banking 

Record” is taken the following 
comment on finances in the Australian 
Commonwealth: 


“Several important announcements 
relating to financial matters have been 
made by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment during the past month. A war 
loan of £20,000,000 is to be issued in 
Australia, the first instalment being 
offered at the end of August. A war 
tax is to be imposed, probably in the 
form of an income tax. 


* * %* 


“Although the Commonwealth has 
not previously issued loans to the pub- 
lic, it is not without a debt. On 30th 
June, 1914, its public debt amounted to 
£19,182,333, including  £5,295,322 
transferred from South Australia on 
account of the Northern Territory and 
the Port Augusta and Oodnadatta Rail- 
way, and £9,787,011 for properties 
transferred from the States. To the 
amount of £18,182,333 are to be added 
the advances since received from the 
British Government £14,100,000, treas- 
ury bills issued in aid of revenue for 
the past financial year £658,504, and 
whatever debt has been incurred for 
Commonwealth public works during the 
year, the expenditure on which amount- 
ed to £2,132,811. Altogether these 
amounts come to about 35 millions. In 
addition there is the note issue, which 
amounted on 30th June, 1915, to £32,- 
128,302. Deducting £10,000,000 to 
represent what the issue would prob- 
ably have stood at under earlier con- 
ditions, the balance of about £22,000,- 
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000 constitutes a floating debt, against 
which the Commonwealth has the dif- 
ference between the normal and the 
actual amount of the gold reserve, and 
also the obligations of the State gov- 
ernments to which advances have been 
made for public works under the ar- 
rangements made last year. By the 
time those arrangements are fully car- 
ried out the floating debt constituted by 
the note issue will be still further in- 
creased. 

“The effect of the issue on the Aus- 
tralian monetary position cannot but be 
of considerable importance, especially 
as it does not provide for the public 
works expenditure of either the Com- 
monwealth or the States. London is 
for practical purposes closed against 
fresh borrowings, and while the ar- 
rangements for carrying on loan ex- 
penditure out of the notes provide for 
the next few months, provision for sub- 
sequent expenditure offers an onerous 
problem for solution. During the last 
few months, owing to the contraction of 
trading requirements and the lack of 
enterprise, money has been rather easy 
than otherwise, and the quarterly aver- 
age returns of the banks to 30th June 
indicate a favorable relation between 
deposits and advances, with a strong 
cash position. But a good deal of the 
demand usually experienced from their 
customers for carrying on the great 
natural industries of the country 
through the winter and the spring 


months has now to be faced, and the 
taking up of the large amount required 
by the Commonwealth Government will 
reduce the supply of money available 
for private borrowers. Any inconven 
ience that may result, including possi- 
bly higher rates of interest, is doubtless 
to be regarded as a form of the burden 
of war.” 


& 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


HE 147th half-yearly meeting of 

the shareholders of the Western 
Australian Bank was held on May 5, 
at the banking house, St. George’s ter- 
race, Perth. W. T. Loton (chairman 
of directors) presided. The report for 
the half-year ended March 29, 1915, 
was presented, as follows: 


“The directors have much pleasure 
in submitting the accompanying bal- 
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ance-sheet and statement of profit and 
loss for the half-year ended March 29, 
1915. 

“The net profit, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, for rebate on 
discounted bills current, for interest on 
deposits and for all expenses of man- 
agement, is £27,488 16s. 5d.; balance 
from previous half-year, £19,389 12 s.— 
Total, £46,878 8s. 5d. 

“From this the directors have re- 
solved to pay a dividend of £1 per share 
free of dividend tax, £25,000; to carry 
forward, £21,878 8s. 5d.—Total, £46,- 
878 8s. 5d. 

“The reserve fund is now £680,000. 

“During the half-year Marvel Loch 
Branch has been converted into a sub- 
branch, and Nannine sub-branch has 
been withdrawn.” 


The balance-sheet showed capital 
paid up, £250,000; reserve fund, £680,- 
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Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 
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000; profit and loss, £46,878; deposits, 
£2,462,313; total resources, £3,647,852. 


& 
LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


AFTER making the customary pro- 

visions, the earnings of this bank 
for the past half-year permitted divi- 
dends of seven per cent. on both pref- 
erence and ordinary shares. 

The London Bank of Australia has 
opened a branch at 172 Rundle street, 
Adelaide, under the management of Mr. 
C. T. P. Ogilvie, formerly manager at 
Toowoomba; and a branch at Wau- 
chope, on the Hastings River, N. S. W., 
under the management of Mr. F. V. 
Catomore. Mr. F. Webb, formerly of 
Charters Towers, has been appointed to 
the management of the branch of the 
London Bank at Toowoomba. 


& 
VETERAN BANKER RETIRES 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 

retirement of T. A. Dibbs, gen- 
eral manager of the Commercial Bank- 
ing Company of Sydney, after sixty- 
eight years of service with that bank. 
Mr. Dibbs is eighty-three, and outranks 
any banker in the Commonwealth in 
point of long and continuous associa- 
tion with a single bank. 
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Asiatic 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 
T the half-yearly ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders held at 

the head office in Tokyo, August 5, 

Chairman Tetsujiro Shidachi presented 

the following report: 


“During the period under review, 
the state of money market has, as a 
result of the European war begun in 
the last term, continued unfavorable. 
The bankers and financial houses in 
general have experienced considerable 
decrease in their earnings on account of 
low rate of money and large amount of 
funds unemployed. The rate of in- 
terest paid on deposit money has, dur- 
ing the term, been lowered twice. How- 
ever, the result of the half-year’s oper- 
ation, as far as this bank is concerned 
may, taking in consideration the gen- 
eral depressed state of the market, be 
considered fairly satisfactory. The 
value of the National Loan Bonds 
owned by the bank was written down 
by yen 123,371 and dividend declared 
at the rate of 6.5 per cent. per annum, 
the same as in the last term, leaving a 
considerable balance to be carried for- 
ward to the next account. 

“The net profits for the period, in- 
cluding yen 76,186, balance brought 
forward from last account, and after 
making necessary payments and deduc- 
tions, as well as providing for the de- 


preciation of the National Loan Bonds 
as mentioned above, amount to yen 
739,650. Out of these profits, yen 
59,200 was transferred to the Reserve 
against Losses, and yen 15,000 to the 
dividend equalization reserve. After 
making these transfers, the president 
recommends that yen 437,500 be paid 
as a first dividend at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum and that out of 
yen 227,950 now available yen 20,000 
be appropriated for the remuneration 
of the officers, and yen 131,250 be paid 
as a second dividend at the rate of 1.5 
per cent. per annum. The balance yen 
76,700 will be carried forward.” 


& 


SUMITOMO BANK 


NE? profits of this bank for the 

half-year ended June 30 were yen 
190,726.46. Total resources on the 
date named were yen 91,397,446. The 
head office is at Osaka. 


& 


Latin-America 


BANKING WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 


‘T HE importance of adequate bank- 

ing facilities in developing trade 
between the United States and Latin 
America is thus emphasized by John 
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Clausen, manager of the foreign ex- 
change department of the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco: 


“The United States will presently 
take a foremost place among the inter- 
national banking nations of the world, 
as the result of the liberal construction 
of the Federal Reserve Act, more par- 
ticularly with reference to acceptances 
of bills of exchange drawn for imports 
and exports of commodities. 

“The announcement by the Federal 
Reserve Board that the Act has been 
construed as permitting the discounting 
of acceptances arising out of import 
and export trade, even when the United 
States is not a party to the transaction, 
means that the United States hence- 
forth can meet the great financial na- 
tions of Europe on an equal basis. 

“Probably the preéminent reason for 
the success of our financial and com- 
mercial European contemporaries in 
the markets of Pan America has been 
their ability to finance the trade of 
those countries on a broad and generous 
basis, whereas the exporters of the 
United States have been greatly handi- 
capped, in that they not only lacked 
the power to compete with European 
sellers on the broad plane of interna- 
tional banking, but they actually had 
no United States bank to which they or 
their customers could go for accommo- 
dations. The Federal Reserve Act, 
however, has now provided for this 

country a real factor in the develop- 
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ment of American finance and com- 
merce in South and Central America. 

“The financiers of the United States 
and the bond-buying part of our pop- 
ulation should overcome the mistaken 
idea that all South and Central Ameri- 
can securities are doubtful and risky. 
These countries want a market in the 
United States for their responsible na- 
tional, state and industrial bonds, and 
it is estimated that the United States at 
this time could loan South and Central 
American countries half a billion of 
dollars, which, if so invested, would 
tend to create a corresponding increase 
in our trade with them. 

“Latin America is keenly alive to the 
possibility of opening new financial 
connections necessary to the exploita- 
tion of their vast natural resources. 
Hitherto developments have been kept 
alive mainly through European bank- 
ing connections, but the war has ma- 
terially changed that aspect. 

“The question of the establishment of 
branch banks of the United States in 
the various South and Central Ameri- 
can countries, and the opening by those 
countries of branch banks in the United 
States, deserves the thoughtful consid- 
eration of our progressive bankers, 
since commercial credits, direct ex- 
change, and the facilitation of commer- 
cial transactions depend so largely upon 
an adequate financial organization to 
foster our international trade. 

“Among the delegates to the recent 
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Pan American Financial Conference 
talk was revived of the possibility for 
a change in the Federal Reserve Law, 
permitting a combination of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
to establish a large banking corporation 
in the Southern Hemisphere’ with 
branches in South and Central America. 
Such a bank might prove a powerful in- 
centive to the advancement of trade 
and finance between our respective 
countries.” 


& 


AMERICAN LOAN TO CHILE 


T is announced that a loan of $6,000,- 

000 has been made to the Republic 
of Chile by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York. 


o 
OUR TRADE INCREASING 


HE establishment of American 

banks in Central and South Amer- 
ica lends additional interest to the 
growing commerce between the United 
States and Latin America. 

Exports from the United States to 
South America during recent months 
show marked improvement over last 
year, the total. for June, 1915, being 
valued at $13,744,000, against $7,573,- 
000 in June, 1914; and for the six 
months ending with June last, $60,573,- 
000 in comparison with $52,263,000 for 
the first half and $38,751,000 for the 
last half of 1914. 

Imports from South America are also 
considerably larger than a year ago. 
For June the official figures of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show a total of $26,210,000, 
against $17,118,000 in June, 1914; and 
for the six months ending June 30, 
$156,043,000 against $144,074,000 in 
the first half and $105,447,000 in the 
second half of 1914. 

During the earlier months of the fis- 
eal year our trade with South America 
was seriously disturbed, and our total 


exports thereto in 1914 fell in value 
to $99,324,000, or $25,000,000 below 
1913, and it was not until March, 1915, 
that the upward trend was definitely 
resumed. 


& 


Territorial 


HONOLULU 


ROM a circular issued by the 

Trent Trust Company of Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii, it is learned that during 
the past year (July 1, 1914, to June 
30, 1915) the Honolulu banks and 
trust companies have shown the great- 
est gain in combined resources for any 
twelve-months’ period in their history. 
Bank deposits have increased enor- 
mously—for the six-months’ period to 
December 31, 1914, an increase in de- 
posits of $1,978,208.11 is registered, 
followed by a further increase of $3,- 
520,137.80 for the first six months of 
1915. The trust companies have shown 
a commensurate increase in activities, 
the trust and agency balances of the 
five Honolulu trust companies giving 
further expression to the prosperity 
that has come as a result of the Euro- 
pean conflict. This increase is a direct 
resultant of the high sugar prices that 
have obtained since the opening of hos- 
tilities. 


& 


© OMING down to individual banks it 
is found that the prosperity of the 
Islands has resulted in large additions 
to deposit totals. For example, the 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., on June 30 made 
a report showing deposits of $7,158,- 
126, and $8,725,415 total resources. 
The Bank of Hawaii was _ estab- 
lished at Honolulu in 1898, and has 
$600,000 capital and $718,000 surplus 
and profits. C. H. Cooke is president; 
A. Lewis, Jr., vice-president; F. B. 
Damon, cashier, and:G. G. Fuller, as- 
sistant cashier. 


will 





Lewis B. Franklin Heads Investment 
Bankers Association 





T the annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo., Sept. 22, Lewis B. 
Franklin, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, was elect- 
ed president of the Association. 

Mr. Franklin was active in the or- 
ganization of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association in 1912. He was one of 
its first vice-presidents and has served 
on the board of governors. He pre- 
sided at the first annual banquet held 
in New York City in 1912. 

Mr. Franklin was born in Flushing, 
N. Y., in 1878. He was educated in the 
Flushing High School, from which he 
graduated in 1894. Later he took a 
post-graduate course in the same school. 
He began his business career with 
Spencer Trask & Co., in 1895, and was 
with this firm for nearly twelve years 
in practically all departments, but par- 
ticularly devoting himself to statistical 
work and general bond selling and trad- 
ing. 

He became associated with the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York in 1907 as 
manager of its bond department. In 
1909 he was elected vice-president of 
the company, but has retained .general 
supervision over its investment business. 

Mr. Franklin is a director and chair- 
man of the board of the Indian Refining 
Co., a director of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad Co., and has been ac- 
tive in many recent reorganizations of 


Lewis B. FranKLIN 
PRESIDENT INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION; 
VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK 


large corporations. He is an interest- 
ing writer and speaker, has contributed 
many articles on investment and other 
financial subjects to various publica- 
tions, and has delivered numerous ad- 
dresses before banking, investment and 
commercial bodies. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—Announcement was made recently 
of the incorporation of a new banking 
institution, the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas. It has the backing of Brown 
Bros. & Co. and J. & W. Seligman & 
Co. The new bank has been incor- 
porated with the intention of carrying 
on a commercial and banking business 
in the Latin American republics, pri- 
marily in Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, where the 
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bank has representatives actively en- 
gaged in arranging for the appointment 
of agents. The bank will later estab- 
lish its own branches in Central and 
South America. The offices of the 
bank are at 20 Exchange place. 

The bank has an authorized capital 
of $5,000,000 and has commenced busi- 
ness with a paid-up capital of $400,000 
and a cash surplus of $100,000. The 
shares issued have been paid for in 
equal proportions by Brown Bros. & Co. 
and J. & W. Seligman & Co. The 
board of directors is as follows: James 
Brown, president; Albert Strauss and 
William S. Cox, vice-presidents; Alfred 
Meyer, general manager; Thatcher W. 
Brown, Frederick Strauss and Jason A. 
Neilson. 

It is the purpose of the bank to con- 
duct banking operations on the lines 
followed for many years by European 
institutions of a similar character in 
South America. The chief object of 
the new financial institution will be to 
provide financial and other facilities in 
connection with exports and imports to 
and from Central and South America. 
Mr. Meyer, the general manager, was 
formerly the London manager of an 
English bank operating in South Amer- 
ica. R.L. Beausire, formerly the New 
York agent of the English institution, 
has also joined the new American bank. 
Walter E. Carlebach is the secretary of 
the bank. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
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G. Fosrer Smiru 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER NASSAU NATIONAL BANK, BROOKLYN 


cas operates under a license granted by 


the Banking Superintendent of the 
State of New York. It is the third 
venture by American capital along 
banking lines in South America since 
the war began. The National City 
Bank first entered the field with its 
South American branches. W. R. 
Grace & Co. not long ago established 
banking connections in Chile. 


G. Foster Smith, cashier of the 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, has 
been elected director and vice-president 
of tvat institution. Mr. Smith entered 


the bank over fifteen years ago, becom- 
ing assistant note teller, then note teller, 
and in 1906 he was elected assistant 
cashier, and five years later cashier. 
His several promotions, from a subordi- 
nate station to the vice-presidency, have 
been gained by ability and strict atten- 
tion to his duties. 

The complete official staff of the bank 
is as follows: President, Daniel V. B. 
fegeman; vice-president, Robert B. 
Woodward; vice-president and cashier, 
G. Foster Smith; assistant cashiers, 
Andrew J. Ryder, Henry P. Schoen- 
berner and T. Schenck Remsen. 
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Oklahoma Banks 
Have Many Out 
of the Ordinary 
Requirements. 


Extract from an 
Oklahoma — client's 
letter: 

“The efficient way in 
which your Staff takes 
care of every local re- 
quirement, outside as 
well us inside the Bank, 
strongly impresses us.” 


We can efficiently 
take care of your 
publicity needs. 

Write. 


COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
226-240 Columbia Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The Nassau National Bank of Brook- 
lyn was established in 1859, and has 
$1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
earned surplus. 


A branch of the National City 
Bank has been established at Havana, 
Cuba, with John S$. Durland in 
charge. 


—The Astor Trust Company will re- 
move about May 1, 1917, to a new 
building to be erected at Fifth avenue 
and Forty-second street. 


The Century Bank has been rein- 
corporated as a national bank, retaining 
its present branches, and consolidated 
with the Chatham and Phenix National 


Bank. 


—The Morris Plan Company of New 
York has leased offices in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway. The space to 
be occupied covers 9,000 square feet at 
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the Broadway and Cedar street corner 
of the third floor. The company has 
taken a five years’ lease of its offices in 
the Equitable Building, with privilege 
of renewal for a similar period. 

The need of larger quarters is indi- 
cated by the fact that in July alone 
the New York Company accommodated 
considerably more borrowers than in 
January and February together, and 
lent over three times as much money as 
it did in the two months named. In its 
first seven months, the company has 
loaned $370,690 to 3,085 borrowers, 
the average amount being $120.16. 
Over forty per cent. of its patrons are 
employees of the city, county, state or 
national government. 


—The board of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
recently declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of six per cent. and an extra 
dividend of two per cent., payable to 
stockholders of record September 23. 


—In the new Guaranty Building, to 
be erected at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany will have another branch. It is 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted early next year. 


—The Metropolitan Trust Company, 
of which George C. Van Tuyl, formerly 
State Banking Superintendent, is pres- 
ident, has completed arrangements for 
the establishment of a branch on Fifth 
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BUILDER 


THE HOGGSON 
BUILDING METHOD 


A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for acomplete building operation. 


Write for Method Book 
HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 East 44th St., New York 


NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Redmond &.Co. 


Investment Securities 


As members of the New York Stock Exchange, execute 
commission orders for the purchase or sale of securities. 
With private wire connections to many of the large eastern 
cities and correspondents throughout the world, offer clients 
adequate facilities for the execution of orders in all markets. 
Correspondence is invited. 


33 Pine St., New York 

















avenue near the Plaza. The company 
has obtained a long lease of the two- 
story building at 716 Fifth avenue, ad- 
joining the southwest corner of 56th 
street, the heart of the city’s new art 
center. 


—George E. Warren is a new vice- 
president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, of which institution he is also 
trust officer. 


—Arrangements have been made by 
the Bank of Long Island to acquire the 
business of the First National Bank of 
Corona. 


& 
Philadelphia 


-Howard A. Loeb succeeds his fa- 
ther, the late Augustus E. Loeb, as 
president of the Tradesmens National 
Bank, a promotion following eight 
y ars in the vice-presidency. 


—Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of 
the Girard National Bank, reached his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with that insti- 
tution August 4, an event which was 
marked by the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution by the board of directors: 


“Resolved, That the directors do 
hereby express their deep appreciation 
of the services rendered to this bank 
by its president, Joseph Wayne, Jr., 
throughout the twenty-five years in 
which he has been connected with its 
affairs. In the various positions he has 
occupied he has performed every duty 
devolving upon him with the utmost 
fidelity to the bank’s interests; and his 
energy and ability have contributed in 
a marked degree to its prosperity and 
to the financial standing it now enjoys 
in this community and in the country 
at large. It is our earnest hope that he 
may, for many years, continue in the 
position he now so ably fills as presi- 
dent of this bank.” 


The Girard National Bank is one of 
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JosepH Wayne, JR. 


PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, 


PHILADELPHIA, WHO RECENTLY 


COMPLETED A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE WITH THIS BANK 


the country’s very large and strong 
banks, having $6,000,000 capital and 
surplus ; $704,000 undivided profits, and 
$46,000,000 deposits. 

Mr. Wayne has been connected with 
the bank since he was seventeen years 
of age and has risen from messenger 
to president. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, and is deservedly one of the 
most popular bankers in the United 
States. 


Buffalo 


—The Central National Bank of 
Buffalo has increased its capital to 
$1,000,000 and surplus to $600,000, 
the increase being provided for by a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. Divi- 
dends of the bank have kept increasing 
until they reached twenty-four per cent. 
per annum. 


—Sixty-five years ago the Marine 








Three Big Upstanding 
Facts About Building 


Buildings erected under the competitive 
system are seldom delivered to their owners 
ready for occupancy at the estimated cost. 


The most important building operations 
today are being done on some approximately 
non-competitive plan. 

3 We estabiished the non-competitive plan of 
building 15 years ago. 


"THE Hoggson Building Method unites the archi- 
tect’s services with ours under one contract 
which guarantees to satisfy you with plans, mate- 
rials, labor, supervision and progress of work. You 
know the final cost before the work is begun, and 
you know it is r/ght because the limit of our profit 


is clearly stated. 
BANK 
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More banks have been built by Hoggson Brothers than 
by any other building organization. Six banks have been 
completed within the last ninety days. Operations extend 
to all parts of the country. 


Let us send you a book describing the Hoggson Building Method 








HOGGSON BROTHERS 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston: 85 Devonshire St. Chicago: First National Bank Building 
Atlanta: Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. New Haven, Conn. : Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

















The First National Bank 


of Saint Paul 


Oldest Bank in Minnesota 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
Deposits over $37,000,000 
Resources over $43,000,000 

















Bank—now the Marine National Bank 
—was founded, and to-day it is the 
only bank in the city that was in exist- 
ence as far back as 1850. It now oc- 
cupies a splendid sixteen-story building, 
and is one of the very large and suc- 
cessful banks of the United States. 


co 


—On the site of the old structure the 
Bank of Attica, N. Y., will put up a 
new bank home. 


—When completed, says the Allen- 
town (Pa.) “Item,” the Second Na- 
tional Bank building will be an orna- 
ment to the city and its service a stand- 
ard of efficiency among the banking in- 
stitutions of America. 


—Work is progressing on the new 
Second street home of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Trust Company, a sixty-eight 
ton vault constituting part of the equip- 
ment. 


—Two new bank buildings are being 
erected in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, The Valley National Bank of 
Chambersburg and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Waynesboro. 


Albany Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has appointed the 
following committees for the coming 
vear: 

Educational Committee—John C. 
O’Bryne, chairman; Frank E. Sheary, 
Mills Ten Eyck, Halsey W. Snow, Jr., 
Clifford Beckett. 

Membership Committee—Frank H. 
Williams, Chairman; Samuel Apple- 
baum, Arthur Koch, Albert Kelley. 

Finance Committee—Henry B. Rock- 
well, Chairman; Winfield E. S. Teator, 
Addison Keim. 

Publicity Committee—Thomas_ V. 
Wilkinson, chairman; A. J. Riegel, J. 
Raymond Roos. 


—The Schenectady Trust Company 
has started work on an addition to lb 
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FIRST 


Capital $3,750,000.00 


judgment and integrity. 


to be helpful are at your service. 


NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST & SAVINCGSCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $60,000,000.00 
Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 
Our officers and directors are all successful men—well known for their experience, 


Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 
Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 





Deposits $52,200,000.00 

















erected at the rear of their building, 
$18-320 State street, Schenectady, N. 
Y. The addition will be two stories 
high, open to the roof and will extend 
from the present building thirty-five 
feet backward to the rear building line 
of the property. The rear of the build- 
ing now in use will be changed so that 
the alterations will be made over at 
least seventy-eight feet of the property 
depth. 

The interior of the bank will be ma- 
terially changed. A woman’s room is 
to be placed near the front of the build- 
ing to the left of the vestibule. There 
will be several new windows by the re- 
ceiving and paying tellers. A new 
screen is to be built from the vestibule 
to the president’s office. 

A new vault will be installed with a 
capacity of 2,000 deposit boxes. This 
new vault will occupy the position of 
the present vault, the old one to be 


removed farther back into the bank. 
There will be a room in the rear right 
hand corner for those who hold safe 
deposit boxes. The directors’ room, 
now at the rear of the bank, will be 
constructed on the mezzanine floor in 
the addition. The new structure will 
be of concrete. A dome is to be set into 
the building about midway from front 
to rear. The fixtures will be of marble 
and bronze. A consultation room will 
be provided and the bank offices will be 
at the right hand side near the rear. 
The lobby is to be refurnished. 

The Bankers’ Engineering Company 
of New York City has been awarded 
the contract to do the work. 


—When the new building of the Na- 
tional Bank of Boyertown, Pa., was 
opened a short time ago, more than 
3,000 visitors were received. 

The building is of Greek Ionic style, 
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Kings County Trust Company 


HAH HN 
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City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $550,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


ULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
VILLIAM HARKNESS, 

). W. MeWILLIAMS, 
VILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 


AR A GM 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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Daily Ads 
Printhere=—-—»> 
In Red Ink ; 


Write for Sample and full information 


. THE SOUTHGATE PRESS 


85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





THE CALENDAR THAT TALKS 


TO YOUR CUSTOMER EVERY DAY of the YEAR 2° Lhicage (Bondins 


It is used as an advertising medium and it has brought large returns 


















Size of Pad, 
4% x 3 in. 
Size overall, 
634 x 34 in. 
Weight, boxed, 
1 pound 


The Chicago Bonding 
wrote us on March 4, 
1915: 


“It afforded us much 
pleasure to renew our order 
with Mr. Cole, your repre 
sentative here, for Acme 
Calendars for 1916. 

This will make our third 
year in the distribution of 
your calendars, and we are 
very glad we took up this 
method of advertising and 
publicity, as the favorable 
results we have secured 
have well paid for the ex 
pense in connection there- 
with.” 


th. 
(Signed) O. F. Roberts, 
Sec. & Gen'l Manager. 




















and has a sixty-two foot frontage on 
Reading avenue, and measures forty 
feet on Philadelphia avenue. It com- 
pares favorably with many of the best 
banking houses in its part of the state. 

In 1884 the National Bank moved 
into the building on North Reading ave- 
nue, where the institution enjoyed many 
prosperous seasons, passing the million 
dollar mark in deposits several years 
ago. Dividends amounting to $305,- 
000 have been distributed among the 
stockholders of the institution the past 
forty years. 

& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


—The Fidelity Trust Company plans 
to begin work at an early date upon 
a new eleven-story bank and office 
building at State street and Chatham 
row, almost directly opposite the Cus- 
tom House tower. 
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The new building will cost approxi- 
mately $600,000, site included. The 
street floor will be used for the purposes 
of the trust company, and the upper 
floors for offices. 

To make room for the new struc- 
ture a three-story brick building will 
be razed. The site has a forty-foot 
front on State street and runs back 
about 115 feet along Chatham row. 


& 


—The Lynn (Mass.) Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co. has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Lynn National Bank as of 
September 1, making the trust company 
one of the strongest banks in its vi- 
cinity, with resources of approximately 
$4,000,000. The company has taken 
all of the ground floor of the Macnair 
building, at Market and Summer streets, 
half of which has hitherto been occu- 
pied by the Lynn National Bank. 

The board of direetors remains the 
same. The officers of the Lynn Safe 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


First and Security National 
Bank 


Resources $60,000,000 


A Strong Consolidation under Wise Administration 





HOME OF THE FIRST AND SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 


Your business on Minneapolis and the Northwest will be 
welcomed and will receive prompt and intelligent service 











The National Cattle Loan Company 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 














Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 








Deposit are now Charles E. Harwood, 
president; Louis M. Winslow, vice- 
president; William Dunbar, treasurer; 
David Dunbar, assistant treasurer. 
The Lynn National bank has given 
up its charter. Although its business 
has been turned over to the Lynn Safe 
Deposit, the capital and surplus are 


























Berkeley, California 


OUR BERKELEY 
business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 
locality. 

hs FP?) ee President 
F. L. NAYLOR Vice-President 
W. E. WOOLSEY .. Vice-President 


F.C. MORTIMER... ....Cashier 
W. F. MORRISH.... Asst. Cashier 
G. T. DOUGLAS Asst. Cashier 
G@. L. PAPE. .. Asst. Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL 
































to be divided among the stockholders. 
The assent of the holders of a great 
majority of the stock was secured be- 
fore the merger was decided upon, and 
practically all the shareholders prompt- 
ly assented thereto. The final Lynn 
National Bank dividend will probably 
be nearly $400 a share. 

The Lynn Safe Deposit’s deposits 
now exceed $3,500,000. Its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gate $400,000. In proportion to earned 
surplus and profits to capital it is one 
of the strongest of Massachusetts trust 
companies, 


—On October 1 the Park Trust Com- 
pany opened for business at Worcester, 
Mass., with $300,000 capital and with 
Mayor George M. Wright, head of the 
Wright Wire Co., as president. Ralph 
H. Mann, president of the Gloucester 
National Bank, is treasurer of the new 
company. 

Hosea Mann, former Bank Commis- 
sioner of Vermont, father of Treasurer 
Ralph H. Mann and an experienced 
bank man from Torrington, Conn., was 
one of the active spirits in the organi- 
zation of the Park Trust Co. 


—Plans for the new quarters of the 
City Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, 
Conn., have been completed, and the 
bank intends to move into its new quar- 
ters, formerly occupied by the Charter 
Oak bank, on the corner of Trumbull 
and Asylum streets, about November |. 
The building has:recently been bouglit 
by the City Bank and Trust Co., and 
the bank quarters will be extensively 
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- s¢ YOUR records and fit 
The Storage Files that fit YOUR bank combine 
space-economy, strength, durability and lightness with 
the attractive appearance of baked-on Olive Green 
enamel. This letter-size unit is only one of the 


Seven sizes of 
Baker- Vawter Steel Storage Units 


In one rigid stack you can place one-<drawer letter 
units, two-cdrawer check and deposit-ticket storage 
units, and four-drawer card-units—and they look good 
in stacks 

Order your Storage Units by the stack—t# letter units 
#15.00 f.0. b. either factory. Ask for circular No. 
BB1510. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Bank Accounting and Filing Equipment 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 








remodeled. The quarters for the trust 
and savings department will be located 
on the west side of the building, while 
on the east side will be the bookkeep- 
ers’ desks, tellers’ booths and a wom- 
an’s waiting room. 

The finishings of the bank will be 
in yellow and white marble. Vaults 
and safety deposit boxes will be in the 
basement. 

The entrance to the bank, now some 
feet above the level of the sidewalk, 
will be put on a level with the pave- 
ment, and will be directly on the corner 
of Asylum and Trumbull streets. An 





THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street. 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS' 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 


RUEL W. POOR, President 
WM. L. DOUGLAS, 2d Vice-Pres. aT 


ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier ioe 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cashier a 
JOUN W. PEDDIE, Aast. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
“amuel Adams Robert J. Horner 

Wm. H.Gelshenen A. Pagenstecher, Jr. 
Vorgan J. O’Brien Frederick T. Fleitmann 











elevator will be installed in the rear of 
the building for the tenants. Entrance 
to this elevator may be effected either 
through the bank or through a hall with 
an entrance upon the street. 

Since February, when the bank 
underwent a change in management, a 
savings department has been added, be- 
ginning April 1, and at the present has 
$300,000 in deposits. The value of the 
stock has increased $24, from $110 to 
$134. 


—To meet the demands of expanding 
business, it has been found necessar 
by the directors of the First Nationa 
Bank of Bangor, Me., to increase th 
capital stock of that institution fron 
£300,000 to $400,000. 

On or about December 1 the First 
National Bank will occupy new and 
handsome quarters in the building now 
in process of construction at Exchange 
and State streets, one block up Ex- 
change street from the present location. 


—Growth of business has made it 
desirable to enlarge and otherwise im- 
prove the quarters of the Bay State 
National Bank, Lawrence, Mass. It is 
expected that the additional space 
gained both for customers and for the 
bank’s staff will be about three times 
the present size. 


—The Randolph (Mass.) Trust Co. 
gives evidence of progress and prosper- 
ity in the form of a new building now 
under construction. 
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If you could talk over the 
improvements in your 
new banking house, with 
the officers of four hund- 
red banks, would not their 
experience be of value, 
to you, in the solution of 
your own problem? 


It is just this experience that 
we place at the service of our 
clients. Each of the banks 
that we have designed and 
executed has presented special 
problems and difficulties. 
Each, of these, has been solved 
by working with the bank 
officials; and taking advantage 
of their thoughts and sugges- 
tions, we arrived at the most 
satisfactory solution possible, 
in each instance. 


Some of the results that were 
obtained can be shown in 
pictures. We would like to 
send a little book of these 
pictures to any bank official 
who would be interested in 
looking it over. 


May we send you a copy ? 


BANKERS ENGINEERING 
ComPANY 


NO. 106 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


—Steel and Vermont’ white marble 
are the principal materials employed in 


the seven-story building which is being 


put up for the Merchants National 
Bank of Manchester, N. H. 


& 


New Haven 


When the New Haven Bank, N. B. 
A.—a merger of the City Bank, the 
County Bank and the New Haven 
Bank—moved into its handsome new 
building it became the largest bank in 
the State of Connecticut. 

The bank’s new home occupies a cor- 
ner which has been the site of a bank- 
ing house for one hundred and twenty- 
two years. The new building is dis- 
tinctly Colonial in type, is constructed 
of Vermont marble and North Haven 
brick, and is one of the handsomest 
bank buildings in the East. 

As it was to house the business of 
three banks instead of one, its construc- 
tion on a lot 25 x 85 feet presented 
an unusually interesting problem. 
Through ingenuity, skill and experience 
in bank planning, an arrangeemnt was 
evolved which included every foot of 
available space. 

The spacious interior more than ful- 
fills the promise of the exterior in 
beauty of design, and the equipment 
and layout are planned to afford splen- 
did efficiency and service. The bank 
occupies the entire floor, which, with 
the mezzanine, is practically three 
stories, the large directors’ room being 
the main feature of the second floor. 
The vault system is in the basement. 
A comprehensive scheme of heating and 
ventilating has been worked out. The 
building was designed, built, and 
equipped under the Hoggson building 
method and it marks the fourteenth 
bank operation conducted by Hoggson 
Brothers in the city of New Haven 
alone. 

Historically the New Haven Bank 
has an interesting background, Noah 
Webster having served as a director in 
the days when the bank president him 
self attended to the locking up at nig! 
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J-MBank Lighting Systems 
Lend Dignity and Produce 
a Soft, Efficient Illumination 





Banking Room, Bankers Trust Co.. New York 


Trowbridge & Livingston, Archt. 


N the bank building, the lighting problem is to produce a soft, digni- 
fied effect and at the same time to give an adequate illumination. 
The Bankers Trust is a J-M Lighting Service installation. The 

clear and yet soft effect. obtained with no glare or unsightly shadows, 
may be seen in the picture above, taken by the aid of the bank’s own 
lighting alone and not by flashlight. 

The general Banking Room Lighting is produced by the Frink 
Indirect System. The reflectors are concealed in the cornice of the 
bank sereens, diffusing a mellow light evenly over the entire ceiling. 

The fixtures under and over mezzanine are of semi-indirect type 
with heavy bronze framework, made by the Mitchell-Vance Company. 
These fixtures are equipped with Frink reflectors. 

The combined effect of this treatment approaches daylight in purity 
and softness, and completely harmonizes with the architectural design. 

This is an interesting installation of Bank Illumination because it 
illustrates the importance of special bank lighting material in the pro- 
duction of a finished installation. 

The facilities of Johns-Manville Lighting Service because of its 
diversified products---Those of the 


I. P. Frink Co., The Mitchell-Vance Co., and Gill Bros. Co., Glassware 


ean cope with any lighting situation that exists in bank work. 
Perhaps your bank could be improved by better lighting ? 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS.--Frink and J-M Linolite System of Illumination 
Mitchell-Vance Lighting Fixtures and Bronzes 
and Gill Bros. Cos Parian Ware. 





Akr Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Memphis Philadelphia San Francisco 
Alba Cincinnati Duluth Louisville Milwaukee Pittsburgh Seattle 
Atla Cleveland Galveston Minneapolis Portland Syracuse 
Balt re Columbus Houghton Newark Rochester Toledo 
Birn cham Dallas Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington 
Bos Dayton Indianapolis New York St. Paul Wilkes-Barre 
sufl Denver Kansas City anal Omaha Salt Lake City Youngstown 
we 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 3320 

Toronto Winnipeg Montreal Vancouver 
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Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital - - $300,000 
Surplus & Profits $1,625,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 


JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 


R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 
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South. 


Unsurpassed Facilities for 
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and carried the big front door key home 
with him for safe keeping. 

The officers of the new institution 
are: E. G. Stoddard, president; Thos. 
W. Farnum, vice-president, and Samuel 
Lloyd, cashier. 


-—The American Bank and Trust 
Co., New Haven, Conn., has awarded 
to the David H. Clark Co. the contract 
for the erection of a handsome bank 
building on the site at Grand avenue 
and Ferry street, owned by this insti- 
tution. The cost of the new building 
will be about $30,000. 

The material to be used will be buff 
pressed brick with Indiana limestone 
trimming and with two large columns 
of limestone in the front of the build- 
ing. The base will be of gray Stony 
Creek granite. There will be two floors. 
On the upper floor will be offices for 
the officers of the bank, a directors’ 
room and other rooms for the officials 
of the institution, while on the ground 
floor will be the main banking room, 
business offices for the president and 
cashier and safe-deposit boxes. 


& 

—Having purchased the First Na- 
tional Bank building at Main and Bank 
streets the Mechanics and Farmers 
Savings Bank, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
moved into the building on October 1. 

The bank building at Main and 
Bank streets was erected in 1907 and 
in August of that year the First Na- 
tional Bank moved into the building. 
Charles G. Sanford was president of 
the bank, the former president, William 
E. Seeley having died while the build- 
ing was being erected. The Bridgeport 
National Bank merged later with the 
First National Bank and later the Pe- 
quonnock National Bank was absorbed 
and the First National became known 
as the First Bridgeport National Bank. 
A larger building was needed and the 
sky scraper at State and Main streets 
was erected. 

—The MHolyoke (Mass.) Savings 
Bank has purchased from the Holyoke 
National Bank the building at 195-201 
High street which was formerly occu- 
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Capital, $1,000,000 


National State 


JOHN S. ELLETT, Vice.President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 





Located at the ““Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 


WM. H. PALMER, President 





1915 





and Gity Bank 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidont 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 





pied jointly by the two banks previous 
to the removal of the Holyoke National 
to its new home at the corner of High 
and Dwight streets. Alterations are 
under way for enlarging the banking 
quarters of the savings bank so that 
when completed it will have about twice 
the amount of space that it has at the 
present time. These alterations will be 
rather of a temporary nature as the 
bank officials at some later date expect 
to make more extensive changes and 
raise the height of the room as was done 
in the new national bank. 


—These officers have been chosen for 
the New Colonial National Bank of 
Hartford, Conn.: President, Lucius A. 
Barbour; vice-president, Edward C. 
Frisbie ; vice-president and cashier, My- 
ron A. Andrews; assistant cashier, 
Frank S. Flagg. The new bank starts 
with a capital of $500,000 and a paid- 
up surplus of $100,000. The stock is 
livided among several hundred stock- 
holders. 





—Alterations have been begun at the 
First National Bank, Meriden, Conn., 
whereby the Meriden Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co. will have more room. The 
entire south section of the lobby has 
been partitioned off and will be devoted 
to desk room for the work of the trust 
company. 


—Beginning with September 15 a 
savings department is being operated 
by the Maynard Trust Co., Concord, 
Mass. Interest on sums deposited will 
commence with each month, instead of 
every three months, as in some institu- 


tions. 
& 
SOUTHERN STATES 
Baltimore 


—An addition to the Drovers and 
Mechanics Bank building at Eutaw and 
Fayette streets will be two stories high, 
on ground 59.7 x 79 feet, and will cost 
$159,000. 
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Resources 


$11,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 


OF 
BUFFALO 





Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
Cc. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 


—Plans for extensive interior altera- 
tions to be made in the quarters of the 
Canton National Bank, on Ellicot street 
and East avenue, have been prepared. 


—Clinton K. Wells succeeds R. E. 
Bowling as assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, the latter having 
resigned to go to Panama. 


a 


—There has been a consolidation of 
the First National Bank of Fairmont, 
West Va., with the National Bank of 
Fairmont. 


—The Dominion National Bank of 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., has just finished for 
its use what is described as one of the 
finest bank buildings in that section. 


—C. W. Beerbower, secretary and 
treasurer of Group Five of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, and auditor 
of the National Exchange Bank, Roan- 
oke, announces that the ninth annual 
meeting of the group will be held in 
Roanoke October 9. 


—Virginia has 267 incorporated 
State banks whose total deposits are 
$57,784,776. 

—El Paso, Tex., lately formed a 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and the folowing executive 
committee was appointed: Smith With- 
am, of the Rio Grande Valley Bank; D. 
L. Hill, State National Bank; William 
Graves, First National Bank; H. J. 
Delfeld, City National; M. R. Eddy, 
El Paso Bank and Trust Co.; J. W. 
Harley, Union Bank and Trust Co.: 
J. E. McAllister, Commercial National 
Bank; J. M. Cochran, Texas Bank and 
Trust Co.; J. H. Henderson, Security 
Bank and Trust Co. 


—The German-Ameriean and First 
National Bank, of Carrollton, Ky., have 
consolidated. The new organization. 
which will be known as the First Na 
tional Bank of Carrollton, will hav 
a capital of $100,000 and will be th: 
largest financial institution 
Cincinnati and Louisville 


between 
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THROUGH THE Faci.itigs oF 


The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


AND 


- The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 


Bankers interested in financing the development of the live 
stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 


Correspondence invited. 


Address: UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The German-American Bank had a 
capital stock of $25,000 and the First 
National $60,000. J. A. Donaldson, 
president of the First National, will 
continue as president of the consolidat- 
ed bank. Forest Butcher, cashier of 
the German-American Bank, becomes 
teller of the new First National. E. C. 
Smith, president of the German-Amer- 
ican Bank, goes on the directorate of 
the combined organization. 


‘The Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Elkton, Ky., has closed a contract 
for the erection of a modernly-appoint- 
ed bank and office building to cost about 
$12,000. 

& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


~The September 2nd statement of 
the First National Bank showed de- 
posits of $135,076,987.84, and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank had on Sep- 


tember 3 deposits of $61,071,652.59. 
Combined resources of the two institu- 
tions exceed $240,000,000. 


—R. J. McKay, who has been asso- 
ciated with the new business depart- 
ment of the Fort Dearborn National 
Rank for the last two years, is a new 
assistant cashier of that institution. 


& 
Omaha 


—The new fourteen-story building 
for the First National Bank, at Six- 
teenth and Farnam street, will go down 
to bedrock for a foundation, eighty- 
two feet below the ground surface. 

Thirty-six piers or caissons of con- 
crete and steel five feet in diameter are 
to be sunk. These will form the basis 
for the foundation. They are to be 
anchored to the bed rock instead of 
merely resting there. 

The building as a whole is to be fifty 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 


This Trust Company celebrates not age 
but Growth, not time but the Use of 
time, 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 


October 3rd, 1915 


not years but Service. 
7 Complete Departments 


Correspondence Invited 











per cent. stronger than the specifica- 
tions of the city ordinance require. Ex- 
tra thicknesses of steel are to be em- 
ployed everywhere. 

The construction is to be of. steel, 
granite, terra cotta and brick. 

Architects and contractors estimate 
that this building can be completed by 
August or September of 1916. 


& 


St. Louis 


—The second annual convention of 
the Farm Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America will be held in this 
city October 7 and 8. It is expected 
that the matter of rural credits will oc- 
cupy a leading place on the conven- 
tion’s programme. 


—President John G. Lonsdale of the 
National Bank of Commerce recently 
sent out a letter to the bank’s 2,800 
steeckholders in which it was said: 


“While I am now able to discern 
abundant reasons for hoping that the 
next few years will see for us the be- 
ginning of an era of real prosperity 
and good times, you may be assured 
that during the continuance of the pres- 
ent abnormal conditions your bank will 
¢ adequately prepared for any eventu- 
lity. 

“We shall keep cash on hand, un- 
productive though it may be, in ex- 
‘ess of the cash reserve required by 
aw. We shall preserve our assets in 





absolutely liquid condition, so far as 
this is possible. We shall be conserva- 
tive to the point of extreme caution. 
And we shall, I hope, decide to in- 
crease our surplus reserve, even though 
this should involve for a time a decrease 
in the dividends distributed.” 


& 
Kansas City, Mo. 


—Fifty years ago the Southwest Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce began busi- 
ness, an anniversary which was prop- 
erly observed on August 24 last. 


—This city appears to be in the lead 
for the 1916 convention of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. 


& 


Minneapolis 


—To make room for additional busi- 
ness the Northwestern National Bank 
has built a balcony in the rear of the 
banking room at a height of about 12 
feet and extending the full width of 
the building. The enlarged space will 
be occupied by a portion of the bank’s 
clerical staff. 


—A tendency toward increased sav- 
ings is noted by the “Northwestern 
National Bank Review,” which says: 


“A few months ago the ‘Review’ 
called attention to the fact that sav- 
ings accounts in the Northwestern Na- 
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Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direet connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
eollect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $13,000,000 


— 


tional Bank showed a marked increase 
in average size, denoting a saving 
spirit on the part of the public. This 
increase has remained and a further 
increase in the average account has been 
noted. When it is remembered that 
savings accounts represent very largely 
the reserves of our citizens to meet 
emergencies, it is gratifying to note that 
they are strengthening their individual 
economic positions in this way. Foreign 
bank statements disclose the fact that 
the belligerent powers have been bend- 
ing every effort to increase their gold 
reserves, and the forehanded policy of 
cur savers in this country shows a simi- 
lar tendency here. Our people have 
for years been at the foot of the list 
of the great nations in the matter of 
individual savings, but Americans as a 
people are characterized by the ability 
to change their habits more rapidly than 
any other nation, if occasion demands 
that they should do so. Probably one 
of the beneficent results of this war to 
America will be to increase frugality 
and thriftiness in our citizens. At the 
same time that this spirit of thrift is 
manifesting itself, there is no unfavor- 
able curtailment of necessary expendi- 


tures.” 
& 


—Group Three of the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association, comprising coun- 
ties in the northeastern Michigan dis- 
trict, has been organized at Alpena. 
The officers are: Chairman, W. A. 
Prince, Alpena;  secretary-treasurer, 
John E. Wiggins, Wolverine; executive 
committee: Alpena county, red H. Or- 
cutt, vice-president Alpena National 
Bank; Alcona county, L. R. Ross, 
cashier Alcona County Savings Bank, 
Harrisville; Cheboygan county, George 
D. Nimmo, assistant cashier, Cheboy- 
gan State Bank, Cheboygan; Crawford 
county, M. Hansen, cashier Bank of 
Grayling, Grayling; Ioseo county, L. 
G. McKay, cashier Ealy, McKay & Co., 
East Tawas; Montmorency county, H. 
I. Elliott, cashier Atlanta Exchang: 
Bank, Atlanta, Ogemaw county, Jolin 
Tolfree , president Commercial Bank, 
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Multigraph department of The Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio 
< HE Multigraph isa 

machine for pro- 
ducing form type-writ- 
ten letters, printed 
forms and advertising 
matter quickly, privately, 
conveniently and economi 
cally. The equipment varies 
in size and price to meet the 
requirements of any bank, 
however limited or exten 
sive they may be. 


“It Saves Us 
40% On Printing”’ 


So says Mr. F. D. Connor. Publicity 
Manage: of The Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, Cleveland, and adds ‘‘ We con- 
sider the Multigraph the most important 
mechanical device in our Advertising De- 
partment.” 
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If you could talk to Mr. Connor or 
hundreds of other bank men who are 
Multigraph enthusiasts, you would find 
that printing forms is but one of its ap- 
plications to a banking house. 


The Guardian Bank use their Multi- 
graph equipment for producing circular 
letters to prospective customers, letters to 
depositors and in so many ways that Mr. 
Connor says ** We started with the Multi- 
graph as a supplement to our Advertising 
Department. Now it is a department in 
itself, and a paying one at that.”’ 


For your benefit we will prepare a port- 
folio based upon such experi- 
ences as this. In addition, 
we will send a booklet telling 
of one particular bank’s ex- 
perience in detail. Both these 
books are free. Hvery bank 
is interested in getting more 
business and in printing 
economies. Let us show you 
how to accomplish both. 
Write today. 


The American Multigraph 
Sales Company 


1805 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 
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The American Multigraph Sales Co, 
1805 East Fortieth st., Cleveland, 0. 


Please prepare for me the portfolio “ Your Bank 
and the Multigraph.’ Send also the story of one 
bank’s success. It is understood that the accept 
ance of these obligates me in no way 


Name 





Bank 
Position 
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The American National Bank 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
a ee ae ee ee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources over. . . 


$200,000.00 

160,000.00 

. 2,200,000.00 
J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 


c. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice-Pres. L. J. RICE, Cashier 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 





A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employee—theee are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellen: service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughl) familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them 











West Branch; Oscoda county, H. J. 
Markam, cashier Union State Bank. 
Mio; Otsego county, Axel Becker, cash- 
ier Bank of Johannesburg, Johannes- 
burg; Roscommon county, A. W. Ladd, 
cashier Roscommon State Bank, Ros- 
common. 


~The home of the Central National 
Bank of Ellsworth, Kan., which has 
recently been completed, is one of the 
notable bank buildings in the state. 
It is two stories in height and is con- 
structed of stone. The abundance of 
large windows that flood the interior 
with light is a feature which makes the 
building especially adapted to the bank- 
ing business. 

The Central National Bank has a 
capital stock of $175,000. Its officers 
are: George T. Tremble, president; FE. 
D. Schermerhorn, vice-president; B. L. 
Gardanier, cashier, and E. L. Lafferty, 
assistant cashier. 


—Indiana bankers will hold their 
nineteenth annual convention at Indian- 
apolis October 12 and 13. Governor 
Charles S. Hamlin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


—The Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now installed in its 
new home, which constitutes a part of 
the Hotel Pantlind building. It is a 
modern banking structure in every re- 
spect, and worthy of the old and suc- 
cessful institution which it houses. This 
bank’s origin reaches back to 1853, and 


it has grown until its resources are now 
around ten million dollars. Officers of 
the Old National Bank are: Willard 
Barnhart, chairman of the board; Clay 
H. Hollister, president; William Jud- 
son and Carroll F. Sweet, vice-presi- 
dents ; George F. Mackenzie, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; Herbert A. Wood- 
ruff and Robert Y. Speir, assistant 
cashiers. 


—Whether the banks will be able to 
hold all the money received from this 
year’s wheat crop is a question which 
concerns the Omaha “Bee,” which goes 
on to say: 


“Bankers are making preparations, 
for from every corner of the state comes 
reports of new banks being built. The 
First National Bank of Marquette is to 
erect a new brick building. L. D. Willis 
of Omaha is the architect. Plans are 
also under way for a bank building to 
cost $10,000 at Stromburg. At Valley 
a bank building to cost $10,000 is to 
be built. Architect Charles M. Nye of 
Omaha is making the plans. 

“The Bank of Glenville, Glenville, 
Neb., is having plans drawn by C. W. 
Way of Hastings for a new structure 
of brick and tile, with a terra cotta 
front. 

“The Bowen Investment Co. is to 
have a new building at Scott’s Bluff, 
L. C. Marquis will erect the building 
for this company. C. O. Glover, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Bromfield, and Dr. 
J.S. Wainwright are planning the erec- 
tion of a new building for this bank.” 
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Sam Stephenson, the new presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Great Falls, Mont., has lived in that 
state for twenty-three years. He is 
also president of the Highwood State 
Bank and of the Great Falls Town- 
site Co. Prior to his election to the 
presidency of the First National Bank 
of Great Falls he was the bank’s at- 
torney. 


—On August 15 the American Na- 
tional Bank, Helena, Mont., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. It is the 
oldest bank in that city, and has re- 
sources of about $3,000,000. 


—Exceptionally fine quarters are 
provided for the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Co., Steubenville, Ohio, in 
the new Lincoln building—a large 
modern bank and office structure. In 
the construction of the banking room 
no wood was used. The floors and 
walls and entire interior are of 
marble, steel and bronze. There is 
a spacious lobby surrounded by the 
banking quarters, which are located be- 
hind the marble and bronze counters. 
There are six windows, which open 
from six caged rooms, each room being 
modernly fitted and having a fine semi- 
direct lighting system. A visitors’ room 
is located at the extreme southwest cor- 
ner. The lighting system and deco- 
rative scheme are extremely fine. 
Marble benches and _ check coun- 
ters also add to the modernness. The 
immense amount of work and money ex- 
pended in constructing and fitting up 
the rooms make this the finest banking 
home in the city. 

A directors room, 20 by 20 feet, and 
vaults of the latest type, with 225 safe- 
deposit boxes, are part of this notable 
equipment. 

The Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Co. grew from the Union Deposit Bank. 
The Union Deposit Bank was organ- 
ized in 1854 and has long been one 
of the city’s most prosperous banking 
institutions. D. J. Sinclair, president 
of the bank, and owner of the hand- 

me new building, has been connected 


Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking—Trust—Bonding 
Title Insurance—Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 45,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. 8S. McCornick, 
President 
Anthon H. Lund, 
Vice-President 
Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 
F. M. Michelsen, 
Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


26 Years Old 





with the bank for many years and 
through his ability and attention the 
business grew. In 1914 the banking 
company was reorganized under the 
present name, with the following offi- 
cers: D. J. Sinclair, president; A. C. 
Lewis, vice-president; J. O. Naylor, 
solicitor; James Potter, treasurer; F. 
Earl Vance, secretary, and Frank D. 
Sinclair, cashier. The board of direc- 
tors contains the following well known 
business men; G. M. Myers, R. M. Ma- 
han, A. C, Lewis, J. O. Naylor, James 
Potter, F. W. Owesney and D. J. Sin- 


clair. 


—Here is a little ‘human interest” 
story about banking, taken from the 
Detroit “Free Press”: 


“It was interesting and somewhat 
amusing to hear the views expressed 
by some of the bankers from small in- 
terior towns of the state concerning 
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34 Beekman Street, New York 
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some of the statements in Governor 
Ferris’ address to the convention,” says 
a Detroit banker who attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan Bankers 
Association in Grand Rapids last week. 

“Governor Ferris said if he had the 
authority he would permit no banker in 
Michigan to charge more than the legal 
rate of interest on loans and would make 
it unlawful for any banker to accept a 
bonus for granting such an accommoda- 
tion. 

“In some of the small town banks, 
so little business is done that if the 
system urged by the governor were 
placed in effect the banker might be 
compelled to go out of business. Under 
present conditions these banks give 
great assistance in the communities in 
which they are situated. They receive 
deposits, and provide small loans and 
short term accommodations to the farm- 
ers and business men in their neighbor- 
hood. 

“Let us suppose such a bank is called 
on to make a 30 day loan of $50 to 
some customer and that the legal rate 
of interest is 6 per cent. For the ac- 
commodation the banker would receive 
about 25 cents if he obtained only the 
legal interest. With his small capital 
and doing only a small volume of busi- 
ness how long could some of the coun- 
try bankers exist operating on that ba- 
sis? In such places the custom is for 
the banker in making a loan to impose 
a small charge, perhaps $1 or $1.50 
for the accommodation in addition to 
the interest. This enables the banker 
to continue in business and at the same 


time inflicts no special hardship on his 
customer.” 


All of which is respectfully referred 
to the Comptroller of the Currency. 


—A contract has been let for a new 
building for the State Bank of Morgan, 
Minn. 


-The First National Bank, Pow- 
hatan, Ohio, has a new home. 


—At Lawrence, Kan., F. M. Perkins 
and Otis Perkins have been elected di- 
rectors of the Citizens State Bank, and 
will hereafter be active therein, J. S. 
Corley having disposed of his interest 
in the bank to these parties. 

The directors of the bank, recogniz- 
ing the excellency of the quarters of- 
fered in the Perkins Trust Co. build- 
ing, have moved the location of the 
bank to that building. 

The officers and directors of the 
bank feel that this move will be a 
distinct advantage in that it will give 
them larger and better quarters, more 
vault room and a better location. The 
facilities offered will enable them to 
take better care of their customers 
along all lines. 

While the bank will occupy the sam 
quarters as the trust company, the in 
stitutions will be run separately and 
present employes of the bank retained 
C. W. Sparr will continue as cashier. 
The trust company has been hampered 
by not being able to handle checking 
accounts on account of the state laws 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








By having the bank in the same quar- 
ters such business can be taken care of. 


—No bank in the state, declares the 
“Muskegon (Mich.) Times,” is housed 
in more beautiful quarters than the 
First State Savings Bank of Muskegon 
Heights, whose new building was re- 
cently occupied by the bank. The 
building is of vitrified brick with Bed- 
ford stone and terra cotta trimmings. 


—Work has just started in Dodge 
City, Kans., on this new $25,000 home 
of the Kansas State Bank of that place. 
The first floor will be occupied by the 
banking quarters and the safety deposit 
department, the second floor by offices. 
The building is 25 x 75 feet and will 
be finished in white enamel brick and 
terra cotta. 


—Evidently the new president of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, A. G. 
Bishop, president of the Genesee County 
Savings Bank of Flint, is popular with 
the bankers and people of his commu- 
nity. When they heard of the honor 

at came to him through his election 

the presidency of the Bankers As- 

‘iation the people of Flint gave him 

rousing public reception, and _ the 

nks of his home town passed strong 

-olutions of congratulation and praise. 


Work is progressing on a $10,000 
ne for the First National Bank of 
uisville, Ohio. 

The new building will be a one-story 
ck structure, and located at Main 


and Chapel streets. In dimensions it 
will be 25 by 50 feet. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


San Francisco 


—In a recent Monthly Financial Let 
ter the Anglo and London Paris Na- 
tional Bank says: 


“It is a remarkable fact that the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, in spite of 
its phenomenal success, has not been 
attended with anything resembling a 
real estate boom. It has not affected 
land prices in any appreciable degree. 
With the exception of some hotels and 
apartment houses there can hardly be 
said to be a single building whose con- 
struction has even been hastened by the 
exposition. Improvements have doubt- 
less been made with reference to the 
commercial and industrial changes ex- 
pected to follow the opening of the 
canal whose construction the exposition 
celebrates and whose full utilization has 
been postponed by the war. But there 
has been absolutely no speculative feel- 
ing or any general increase of real es- 
tate prices from which a reaction can 
be feared. There has probably never 
been an international exposition in con- 
nection with which so much has been 
accomplished with so little excitement.” 


—Announcement was made recently 
by the executive committee of the 
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Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion that the exposition had paid off all 
its indebtedness. 


—These statistics showing business 
conditions in this city are from the 
“Financial Letter” of the American Na- 
tional Bank: 

-First Seven Montus-— 
1914. 1915. 
Clearings ..... $1,429,301,315 $1,477,497,559 
Building — con- 
11,091,706 


er 18,293,686 


teal estate 


transfers .... 16,818,010 16,734,712 
Puports ...... 28,765,646 46,714,711 
J: ee 10,118,545 19,759,778 
Postal receipts. 1,842,043 1,963,247 

1910. 1915. 

Population. 119,000 525,000 


While building contracts show a con- 
siderable falling off, the decrease to 
the extent of $2,592,958 is accounted 
for by the difference in building opera- 
tions at the exposition. 


—How a number of bankers from a 
single Southern institution got together 
a few weeks ago in this city is thus 
told by the San Francisco “Examiner”’: 


Directors of the American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex., held a 
directors’ meeting in the lobby of the 
St. Francis Hotel yesterday. 

John N. Simpson of Dallas, vice- 
president of the Wichita Falls Railroad, 
was sitting in the lobby reading the pa- 
pers when along came W. C. Connors, 
president of the Dallas Terminal Rail- 
road. The two Texans shook hands and 
began to chat. They were soon joined 
by M. N. Baker, a Dallas capitalist; 
a bit later by A. A. Jackson, also of 
Dallas. By this time it looked like a 
reunion of old friends. Then up bobbed 
Louis Dipsitz, another financial figure 
of the Texas metropolis, and soon after- 
wards L. S. Thorne, Royal A. Ferris 
and E. M. Reardon, all of Dallas. Not 
a man present had known that any of 
the others were in the city. Finally 
Simpson spoke up: 


“By Jove! boys, do you know that 
we are all directors and vice-presidents 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank? We have a quorum. Let’s hold 
a meeting.” 


So they held a meeting, voted them- 
selves dividends for use at the Exposi- 
tion and boarded a Geary car for the 
Jewel City. 


—At the convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, held in this 
city in the closing days of August, 
Rebert H. Bean of Boston was elected 
president. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, James H. Daggett, Milwau- 





Rosert H. Bean 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BANKING 


kee, Wis.; members of the executive 
council for three years, Ralph A. New- 
ell, San Francisco; Harry E. Hebrank, 
Pittsburgh; R. H. MacMichael, Seattle, 
Wash., and Stewart D. Beckley, Dal- 
las, Tex.; member of the executive coun- 
cil for one year, C. Leland Getts, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
in Cincinnati. 
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Los Angeles 


—Fred J. Kinney resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant cashier of the Conti- 
nental National Bank to assume charge 
of the financial interests of a local cor- 
poration. Charles B. Smith has been 
appointed to take the place of Mr. Kin- 
ney, and W. D. Howard, who has been 
acting in the capacity of vice-president, 
will also perform the duties of cashier. 

Mr. Kinney has had a long and va- 
ried career in banking circles, having 
served for some time as a national bank 
examiner, and has also been connected 
with banks in New York, Chicago and 
New Orleans. 


& 
Salt Lake City 


—A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Utah Bankers Association 
was held at the Commercial Club here 
recently to select a place for holding 
the next annual convention. Ogden 
was chosen, and June set as the time. 
Those attending the meeting were John 
Pingree of Salt Lake, vice-president; 
J. E. Shepard of Logan,  secretary- 
treasurer, and Elias A. Smith and T. 
W. Boyer of Salt Lake, John D. Dixon 
of Provo, Guy Lewis of Richfield, E. 
©. Howard and John Malia of Salt 
Lake. 


—Bankers here are discussing the 
propriety of inviting the American 
Bankers Association to hold its annual 
convention in Salt Lake City in 1918. 
[t is generally conceded that in point 
of general attractiveness and in hotel 
iccommodations this city offers super- 
rior advantages for the convention. 


& 


—Besides increasing its capital from 
70,000 to $100,000, the Fillmore 
Cal.) Bank is now putting up a new 
uilding. 


—Benjamin F. Tucker, heretofore 
ishier of the City National Bank, 


Long Beach, Cal., was recently elected 
president, succeeding David Hughes, 
resigned. Mr. Tucker was the founder 
of the bank, and has practically been 
its executive officer from the time of 
organization seven years ago. The bank 





B. F. Tucker, Presipent 
CITY NATIONAL BANK, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


has been very successful, and has paid 
$62,000 in dividends besides accumu- 
lating a surplus of $30,000. Its total 
resources are about $1,000,000. 

Mr. Tucker’s successor as cashier is 
Miss Naomi Tompkins, promoted from 
the assistant cashiership. Miss Tomp- 
kins entered the bank as a stenogra- 
pher, but showed such an aptitude for 
banking work that she was soon given 
an official position. 


—Portland, Spokane and Seattle 
Chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking joined in cordially welcoming 
and entertaining the delegates to the 
convention of the Institute recently held 
in San Francisco. 
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At Okanogan, Washington, the 
First National Bank has completed and 
occupied a new building, modern in its 
construction and equipment. The open- 
ing was signalized by inviting the pub- 
lic to inspect the new banking rooms, 
and appropriate souvenirs were given 
to those who accepted the invitation. 


—Pocatello, Idaho, is to have a new 
two-story business block, corner rooms 
in which will be for the Citizens’ Bank. 


—The total yield of mine gold in 
California in 1914, as reported by Chas. 
G. Yale, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, was $20,653,496, an in- 
crease of $246,538 over that of 1913. 
With the exception of one year-—1883 

the mine gold output of the state in 
1914 was higher than it has been since 
1864, fifty years ago. 


The Marine Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of Long Beach, Cal., is now 
installed in its new banking rooms at 
the corner of Broadway and Pine 
streets. Its new quarters are beautiful 
and completely equipped. A_ recent 
statement of the bank made the follow- 
ing showing: 


RESOURCES 


RN sia Sp saca:sese-aesvionaerewiae eeosrata itera $227,201.15 
PES, o-oo cdemssacwnrseeucd 13.62 
Municipal bonds .......6...... 37,781.08 
Cash on hand and in other banks — 77,295.14 
Furniture and fixtures......... 3,872.25 
Vaults and equipment........ 3,278.70 

| rare ee eee ee Se aordr eee $349,441.94 

LIABILITIES 

eo err ye ee 125,000.00 
Undivided profits ..........0.. 12,860.93 
IEE ac cgtcd ess nadesawaann 211,581.01 


NE aiid aasuve ceuheaeee bees S349 441.94 


Officers of the Marine Commercial 
and Savings Bank are: 

President, E. J. Wightman; vice- 
president, Irving H. Hellman and A. 
Dixon; cashier, Ben H. Smith; assist- 
ant cashier, Julius Blum. 


An increase from $200,000 to 
$250,000 has been made in the capital 
of the Fidelity National Bank, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


—The Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company celebrated its twenty-fifth 
birthday on August 8. Besides grow- 
ing to large proportions, the institution 
has lately occupied a handsomely fitted 
banking home. Its present officials are: 
J. P. M. Richards, chairman of the 
board; Aaron Kuhn, president; R. L. 
Rutter, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Herbert Witherspoon, Samuel 
Galland and C. W. Winter, vice-presi- 
dents; W. L. Clark, F. Alspaugh, Seth 
Richards, W. T. Triplett, E. V. Klein 
and C, J. Smith, assistant secretaries, 
and Conner Malott, manager mortgage 
department. 


—At a cost of about $400,000 the 
First National Bank of Portland will 
put up a new building at Fifth and 
State streets. Colorado marble will b: 
used in the outside construction. 


—Bouquets of flowers were the gift 
of Spokane to bankers en route to the 
Seattle convention. 


& 
CANADIAN 


—It is proposed to erect a new 
building for the Windsor (Ontario) 
branch of the Merchants Bank of Can- 
ada. 
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F. & E. Check Writer and Protector 





N this machine the amount to be and saving of time in making out large 
stamped on the check plainly regis- numbers of checks. 


ters in an opening in the front of ma- The impression is in red ink and is 
chine, before the impression is made, large and legible, and is the accepted 





PAYSPHOGANDH2 CTS, 


Sues * OD wavevevewns as? Ave savenvneens 


liminating possibility of errors. It is standard of protection since the 
elf-inking, and any number of checks paper is shredded and the indelible ink 
for the same amount may be quickly forced into the fibre of the paper under 
sued with but one setting of the heavy pressure. The largest amount 

meral levers, a decided advantage can be stamped on even the smallest 
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check so it is not necessary to run over 
to a second line. The imprint does not 
interfere with endorsements on_ the 
back of checks nor will they become 
torn, as would be the case if a long line 
were printed, with horizontal cutting. 

Actual tests have demonstrated that 
the F. & E. can be operated with 
greater ease and rapidity than other 
more heavily constructed machines. 
It can be used as a check writer as well 
as a protector for various kinds of com- 
mercial paper. 

The entire frame of the F. & E. 


Check Writer and Protector is made of 
the finest cold rolled steel, a decided 
advantage over cast iron which is prone 
to crack or break. The type is steel 
die cast of a hard composition metal, 
which will wear indefinitely even when 
subjected to the hardest usage. 

The moderate cost of this machine— 
$20—brings it within the requirements 
of many banks and mercantile estab- 
lishments that did not feel warranted 
in making the larger outlay for some 
of the high-priced but no more efficient 
check protectors. 


ay 


Broadened Activities of Banks 


WENTY or twenty-five years ago, 
says the Chicago “Herald,” the 
typical Illinois farmer went to his bank 
and asked for a loan of $100. He was 
asked to pay eight or ten per cent. and 
to have two indorsers on his note. The 
bank did him a favor and he was hum- 
bly aware of it. Today the farmer 
goes in and announces his wishes: “I 
want $1,500; you can give me half to- 
day and the rest—lI’ll let you know.” 
The banker respectfully assents. He 
asks only for the farmer’s note and 
doesn’t mention indorsers. He charges 
the lowest market rate. If gifted with 
a sense of humor he may note the 
change; but he accepts it without pro- 
test. 
The banker does still more. All the 
farmer’s problems he makes his own. 
The farmer's son must be kept on the 


old place. The agricultural methods 
must be the best. The rural schools 
must satisfy the farmer’s family. The 
club and the school center must afford 
entertainment for the farmer’s wife. 

The banker has arrived at a concep- 
tion of his duty to the community as a 
whole. He had realized that the wel- 
fare of every group is interwoven with 
that of every other. He has begun to 
assist in the building up of social con- 
trol. 

That is the new national tendency 
which may be seen in every section of 
the country. If it achieves its logical 
conclusion, it may be the substitute 
for that growth of government through 
which Germany and the other nations 
are attempting to meet the necessities 
of the twentieth century. 
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